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sais 
Ir is not necessary to search far to discover the ex- ments with which the Bolshevik Marxist commonly 
traordinary importance given to the study and teach- justifies the study of history as vital to his own ex- 
ing of history in Soviet Russia. One need only open istence. He is the heir of the Great October Revolu- 
an elementary text currently in use in Soviet schools tion which to his mind opened a new epoch in the 
to read in the very introduction that “he who knows history of all mankind and, in Russia at least, freed 
history will better understand contemporary life, as the toiling masses from all chains and exploitation. 
well as better fight the enemies of our country and To know the reasons why the October Revolution 
strengthen socialism.”? Or one may read in the lead- succeeded while previous revolutions failed is, there- 
ing Moscow papers, in which the teaching and writing fore, indispensable for those who would intelligently 
of history have frequently been front-page news, that extend its benefits and defend them against all kinds 
the Central Committee of the Party, despite “tremen- of counter-revolutionaries. History offers that know]- 
dous pressure of work,” has found time “to study most edge, and by setting forth the conditions, causes, and 
earnestly the problem of history texts because with laws according to which such unequaled progress 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin it sees in history a most pow- was made, it provides every Bolshevik, and in fact 
erful weapon in the struggle for socialism.”? every Soviet citizen, with his very raison d’étre. But 
Although such statements may strike us largely as_ of course the study of history in Soviet society 
totalitarian rhetoric, they sum up correctly the argu- promises far more than this immediate and strategic 
1 Istorya SSSR, Kratky kurs, nod redaktsie Prof. A.V. gain. Since the realization of socialist society pre 
Shestakov, p. 4. Moscow 1945. phe a sents in their view the culmination of the lawful evolu 
?Pravda editorial, Prepodavanie istorii v nasche , ; : P : 
shkole. January 27, 1936. tion of human society, knowledge of this evolution is 
| Published weekly by THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC., at 
10 McGovern Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Editorial and Business Offices: 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. $7.00 a year; 20 cents a copy. 
Back Copies: Up to six months, 30 cents; over 6 months, 50 cents; up to 5 years, 75 cents. 
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not knowledge of an indifferent past but knowledge 
of the necessary and morally lawful existence of con- 
temporary Soviet society itself. In other words, the 
study of history in the Soviet schools supplies, in ad- 
dition to a certain factual knowledge, the bases of 
social morality and the sanction of contemporary 
political action. It is because of this comprehensive- 
ness of aims that the suf/'eme authorities of the Soviet 
state have singled out history from all other school 
subjects as deserving their special attention. 

History has been a subject required of all students 
in Soviet schools since 1934. At present the elemen- 
tary school offers rudimentary instruction in history 
in the third and fourth grades; the seven-year, or in- 
complete secondary school, and the ten-year, or com- 
plete secondary school, continue the instruction through 
every one of their grades. In the lower grades two 
hours a week and in the upper grades four hours are 
reserved for it. The two units offered in the elemen- 
tary school are devoted to the history of the USSR, 
but some attention is given to the relations of the 
homeland to the rest of the world. The incomplete 
secondary school takes up, during a course of three 
years of two units each, the ancient civilization of 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, India, China, Greece, 
and Rome as well as the Middle Ages. History in the 
complete secondary school, finally, over a course of 
three years with four units each, is devoted to the 
modern period both in world history and in the his- 
tory of the USSR. In the latter the twentieth cen- 
tury receives particularly detailed attention.’ 

Now the unique educational importance of history 
to them was not generally realized by the Soviets at 
the very inception of their regime over thirty years 
ago. Before 1934 history was far from oceupying 
a secure and distinet place in the curriculum, a sort 


of sociology then being favored. To promote it to its 


present position required not only governmental and 


party action, but a great deal of discussion and propa- 
ganda in the daily press and professional literature. 
It also involved a profound revision of what had pre- 
viously been regarded as the valid and orthodox 
Marxist philosophy of history and, as a consequence, 
the complete rewriting of historical texts. In the 
course of this revision some historians went to prison 
or into exile and others lost a scholarly authority 
which before had been unquestioned and had deter- 
mined both the direction of historical research and the 
principles of history teaching throughout the Soviet 
Union. Such was the case with Michael Nikolaevitsch 
Pokrovsky. From 1917 to his death in 1932, he was 
the outstanding Marxist historian whom the Soviet 


3 Cf. P. E. Kabanov and A. V. Focht, O postanovke 
prepodavaniya istorii v sovietskoy schkole, p. 5. Voks, 
Moscow 1947. 
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government had honored with numerous high literary 
and educational offices and to whom it had looked 
during that time for the laying of the foundations of 
a true Marxist science of history. Before analyzing 
the problems involved in the sweeping revision, termed 
in the Russian press a “revolution on the front of 
historical science” and aimed primarily at the “harp. 
ful” influences of Pokrovsky and his “school,” it jg 
helpful to review briefly the record of governmental 
actions by which this revolution was accomplished, 

On February 13, 1933, the Central Committee of the 
Party issued a decree which first recognized the un. 
satisfactory state of historical instruction in Soviet 
schools and called for the writing of “stable” texts, 
Stable texts are those which are planned to be in use 
over many years, are the same for all regions, ter. 
ritories, and republies of the USSR, obligatory for all 
schools, and standardized in make-up.* Actually the 
definition of stable texts, as will be shown below, was 
soon enlarged to include more substantial traits of 
uniformity. On May 16, 1934, another decree was 
published jointly by the Central Committee of the 
Party and the Council of Peoples’ Commissars, “Con- 
cerning the Teaching of Civie History in the Schools 
of the USSR.” This decree, which became the basis 
of the reorganization of the writing and teaching 
of history, says in part: “Texts and oral instruction 
are of an absiract and schematie character. Instead 
of teaching history in a lively and interesting manner 
with a presentation of the most important events and 
facts in their chronological sequence and with sketches 
of historical personages, the students are given ab- 
stract definitions of social-economic formations which 
replace the consecutive exposition of history by ab- 
stract sociological schemes.”® 

The complaint was a fundamental one. It seems 
that in its first great excitement, Soviet Marxism had 
replaced a knowledge of history by a few formulas 
and social mechanisms derived from the philosophy 
of historical materialism. Youth, in their native 
shrewdness, perceived that their teachers were in- 
deed enthusiastic without being learned, and they ac- 
cepted those formulas and mechanisms willingly since 
they explained everything in general while relieving 
one from the labor of knowing anything in particular. 
That, in fact, was the impression of a Soviet official 
on his visit to a model Moscow school. He reported 
that in answer to a teacher’s question of why the 
October Revolution broke out, one student said that 
“sooner or later it was bound to break out’’; and an- 
other, that it “was due to the fact that the workers 
and peasants had been living under wretched co»- 


4 Bolschaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya, 1936, vol. 56. 
Article; ‘‘Utchebnik.’’ 
5 Izvestia, May 16, 1934. 
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In 1917 this secret was discovered and the 
6 


ditions. 

revolution broke out. 

In speaking of the neglect of factual history in 

favor of abstract social-economic formations (the 
term is a translation of the Russian equivalent of 
Marx’s oekonomische Gesellschaftsformationen), the 
decree of May, 1934, raised a problem of general in- 
terest. This is the problem of historians accepting a 
philosophy of history without rigging the facts and 
writing history to a thesis. There is evidence of 
rowing agreement among contemporary American 
historians that every historian possesses a philosophy 
of history even though some perhaps may not be con- 
scious of it.?7 “Each age,” Frederick Jackson Turner 
stated in his essay on “The Significance of History” 
(1891), “writes the history of the past anew with 
reference to the conditions uppermost in its own 
time.” Historical knowledge represents the answer 
to those questions which the historiographer, as a man 
conditioned and aroused by the interests, problems, 
and crises of the culture of hisime, deems significant. 
Certain controlling assumptions are, therefore, oper- 
ative in the selection of the subject of historical in- 
quiry as well as in the presentation and the interpreta- 
tion of the facts discovered. When these assumptions 
are consciously employed, they take on the character 
of hypotheses which, not unlike those employed by the 
natural scientist, are then tested, limited, or extended 
according to the interpretive value they demonstrate. 
Understood in this sense, a philosophy of history 
is not only necessary but fruitful for a broader un- 
derstanding of history. Among the fruitful hypoth- 
eses employed by modern historians, those drawn 
from dialectical materialism have occupied an im- 
portant place. But this philosophy, like any other, 
loses the character of an hypothesis the moment it is 
imposed upon history from the outside as a specula- 
tive construction. Now the decree mentioned gives the 
impression of wanting to correct a perversion of just 
this sort. Yet, to restore Marxism to the status of a 
scientific hypothesis would have been equivalent to 
the fundamental enfranchisement of Russian _his- 
toriography from political dogma and party line. 
A further look at the record of official statements 
makes it abundantly clear that no such enfranchise- 
ment was intended. 

On August 8 and 9, 1934, were published the “Re- 
marks” of Stalin, Zhdanov, and Kirov about the 
drafts of two of the new texts which certain groups 
of historians had been commissioned to prepare.’ 


6 Quoted by 8. R. Tompkins, Slavonic Review, vol. XIII, 
no. 38, January, 1935, p. 303. 

7Cf. Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A Re- 
port of the Committee on Historiography. Bulletin 54, 
Social Science Research Council, 1946. 

8 ‘*Zametchaniya po povodu konspekta utchebnika po 
‘Istorii SSSR,’ ’’ and ‘‘Zametchania o konspekte utcheh- 
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“Remarks” was altogether too casual a term for the 
precise directions there issued to writers of history 
by the three members of the Central Committee of the 
All-Union Communist Party. Although the Remarks 
were addressed in particular to the authors of the 
two first submitted drafts who had to bear the brunt 
of a severe and blunt critique, they soon came to be 
considered as general directives for the writing not 
only of historical texts but of scholarly history as well. 
The directions covered nearly all parts and aspects of 
historical work. They include explicit references con- 
cerning the following: 


(1) The periodization of history: Modern history must 
begin with the French Revolution ; 

(2) The selection of materials: ‘‘It seems to us wrong 
to give a disproportionally small space to the colonial 
question . . . and the situation in China receives little 
attention’’; 

(3) The general conception of history: ‘‘The group 
Vanag did not fulfill its task .. . it wrote a history of 
Russia omitting the history of the peoples who became 
part and parcel of the USSR’’; 

(4) The major emphasis: ‘‘The main axis of the text 
on modern history must be this very idea of contrast 
between revolutions of bourgeois and socialist character 
... the French bourgeois revolution though liberating the 
people from the chains of feudalism and absolutism, put 
it in new chains, those of capitalism and bourgeois democ- 
racy, whereas the socialist revolution in Russia . . . freed 
the people from all kinds of exploitation’’; 

(5) The adequate ‘‘motivation’’ of events: ‘‘The 
draft does not state the conditions and sources of the 
liberation movements of the peoples of Russia, which 
were vanquished by Tsarism, and thus the October Revolu- 
tion which liberated these peoples from the nationalist 
yoke remains, as revolution, unmotivated, as does the 
creation of the Union of the USSR’’; 

(6) The prescription of terminology to be employed: 
‘‘It is inadmissible to call the French Revolution simply 
great; it must rather be called and treated as a bourgeois 
revolution. ’’ 


In extension of this policy of control by the supreme 
Soviet authorities a special commission was organized 
on January 26, 1936, for the purposes of examining, 
improving, and revising school texts in history. The 
commission consisted of twelve historians and political 
figures, with Zhdanov as chairman. It announced 
competitions for the writing of historical texts, for 
which large prizes were offered. Under this commis- 
sion the writing of stable books made progress. For 
example, in 1937, “The Short Course of the History of 
the USSR” by Professor Shestakov, now in use in 
the 1945 edition, was awarded the second prize 
(75,000 rubles) andadopted by the All-Union Gov- 





nika ‘Novoi istorii.’’’ Reprinted in Pravda, January 27, 
1936. 
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Others followed in the fields 


of ancient and modern history. 


ernment. Commission. 

This program of stabilization was not completed 
until 1938, when the the new authorized “Short Course 
of the History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union” (Bolsheviks) was published. It was prepared 
and edited by a special commission of the Central 
Committee of the Party; and Stalin, who collaborated 
closely, is credited with having written the ideolog- 
ically crucial section on Dialectical and Historical Ma- 


It ean be stated without exag ‘aA 


terialism.® 
this book is today the Soviet catechism f 
ical, political, and historical thought. I 
in serious Soviet writing as “an eneyclop 
ism-Leninism, and a scientific history of 
having “exceptional significance for su 
orts of corruptions of Marxist-Leninist 
theory as well as the harmful legaey of I 
his school, so detrimental to historieal sei 
new Bolshevik party history replace 
official version by E. Yaroslavsky, and ¢ 
parison between the two would in itself 
commentary upon the changes which § 
theory has undergone during the past 
While the new authorized party hist: 
tended as a school text, its style and 1 
liter 
regimes understand it. J 


it, nevertheless, as educational 
totalitarian 
gumentative and didactical style, the « 
simplifying and summarizing techniq 
down of central topies and problems in 
ized discussions, the absolute consiste) 
heresies and deviations constitute its 
As to the modern his 
its reduetion to a 

accomplished with too much elevern 


characteristics. 


book encompasses, 


The outsider, however, v 
political and intellectual « 


creditable. 
different 
remember that the purpose of this “ 

for the millions” is not to lead the Soviet citizen vow 
recognition of the complexity of history and to stimu- 
late his inquiry, but to ward it off with authoritative 
arguments and definitions, such as has been the prac- 
tice of religious catechisms in the Western World. 
In addition to being the most important piece of edu- 
cational literature for the mass of adult Soviet citi- 
zens, the “Short Course” is commonly referred to by 
historians and textbook writers in order to clinch an 
argument, to avoid even the shadow of ideological 
“arbitrariness and confusion,” or merely to borrow 
verbatim the properly emphatic damnation of such 
“traitors” as Trotsky, Kamenev, and Zinoviev. 


’ Translation by International Publishers, New York, 


1939. pp. 105—132 
»** Bolshaya 


Article: 


column 869, 


‘<M. N. Pokrovsky,’’ 


Sovietskaya Entsiklopediya,’’ vol. 45. 
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This whole record of governmental control is ample 
proof for the argument that the rewriting of educa. 
tional history, though allegedly instituted to broaden 
the scope and raise the standards of history as 
science, was primarily intended to replace an older 
set of theses by a newer, politically expedient one. 
It is doubtless true that the writings of Pokrovsky are 
open to criticism and considerable improvement; they 
strike even the average reader of Russian history by 
the violence with which facts are rigged to theory, 
Vet the eriticism of historical writing and its eon- 
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Ppamueaivio. - 
ist historian not only of the USSR but of the entire 
When the “Brief History of Russia” was 
published, Lenin wrote the author a warm letter of 
congratulation (December 5, 1920) in which he said 
that he liked the book “immensely,” that “construc- 
tion and narrative are original,” and that “it reads 
with tremendous In the face of this 
approval and endorsement it would seem impossible to 
dissociate Pokrovsky and Lenin so as to preserve the 
latter in his pristine purity and to damn the former 
There was, however, a slight 


BAY THN @ wee --~ - 


world.” 


interest.”!2 


for his anti-Leninism. 


11 Malaya Sovietskaya Entsiklopediya, vol. VI, column 
663. Moscow 1930. 

12 The letter is reprinted in Vol. I of the English trans 
lation of Brief History of Russia, by D. 8S. Mirsky. Lond 
son 1933, 
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pening, and S. Kovalev, who has assumed the task 
¢“syrmounting the harmful legacy of Pokrovsky” in 
ie “Large Soviet Eneyelopedia” (1936), availed him- 
jf of it. Lenin had made one suggestion in his let- 
or, It was that the “Brief History” should be made 
. textbook and for this purpose be equipped with a 
hronologieal table, so that there “be no skimming, 
» that they retain the facts....” Pokrovsky followed 
he suggestion in later editions of his book, with which 
ie matter could be considered closed. Kovalev, how- 
wer, apparently inspired by faith in the evidence of 
hinos not seen,.extracted the following meaning 


wee ” 


to semewk Tenin 


UND 







ihe past. These difficulties are seriuumy. ag,---- 

by the shortage in all types of materials—buildings, 
equipment, textbooks, and paper and pencils—as well 
as teachers. 

Two points have been ignored. The first is that an 
educational system cannot be established in a vacuum 
or without relation to the eulture of a people to be 
educated. Not only is there no German government; 
there is no German economy or German community. 
What then is the relevance of education? » Schooling 
snot the same as education. 

The second point is that the educational system of 
one country cannot be transplanted, even when it is 
‘oluntarily desired, much less when it is enforced. It 
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lows economic development; the denial of subjective 
faetors in history, including the creative role of the 
individual and the importance of organized, collective 
leadership. It is easy to see that this is but an in- 
direct statement of changes in Stalinist policy which 
none of the old-guard Bolsheviks and companions of 
Lenin could have foreseen, but which the contem- 
porary writers of texts are compelled to justify to 
the Soviet student and citizen. 

Looking at these basic revisions in the controlling 
assumptions of historical writing, one may again get 
the impression that a liberalization and enrichment of 
historical. thought have taken place. In fact, the 
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sssion, including the 6-3-3 
intentions, things do not 
diseovered by the survey 
es and Puerto Rico in the 
history of Germany’s at- 
tional ideas and practices 
on the slices of Poland, Venmark, and France under 
her control would have provided ample evidence that 
an alien system of education cannot be imposed on a 
people jealous for their culture. The situation be- 
comes more complicated when it is remembered that 
four different systems of education are now in opera- 
tion in the four zones of occupation in Germany. 
And those responsible for each one of them are in- 
spired by the sentiment so well expressed in the 
musical comedy, “The Belle of New York,” popular 
earlier in this century: 
Our virtues continue to strike us 
As qualities magnificent to see. 
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Others followed in the fields 
of ancient and modern history. 


ernment Commission. 

This program of stabilization was not completed 
until 1938, when the the new authorized “Short Course 
of the History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union” (Bolsheviks) was published. It was prepared 
and edited by a special commission of the Central 
Committee of the Party; and Stalin, who collaborated 
closely, is credited with having written the ideolog- 
ically crucial section on Dialectical and Historical Ma- 
terialism.® It can be stated without exaggeration that 
this book is today the Soviet catechism for philosoph- 


ical, political, and historical thought. It is deseribed 


in serious Soviet writing as “an encyclopedia of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, and a scientific history of Bolshevism,” 
having “exceptional significance for surmounting all 
sorts of corruptions of Marxist-Leninist revolutionary 
theory as well as the harmful legacy of Pokrovsky and 


This 
new Bolshevik party history replaces the earlier 


his school, so detrimental to historical science.’’?° 


official version by E. Yaroslavsky, and a detailed com- 
parison between the two would in itself be a revealing 
commentary upon the changes which Soviet Marxist 
theory has undergone during the past fifteen years. 
While the new authorized party history is not in- 
tended as a school text, its style and method classify 
it, 
totalitarian regimes understand it. 


nevertheless, as educational literature such as 
Its heavily ar- 
gumentative and didactical style, the employment of 
simplifying and summarizing techniques, the break- 
down of central topics and problems into clearly item- 
ized discussions, the absolute consistency in defining 
heresies and deviations constitute its distinguishing 
characteristics. As to the modern history which this 
book encompasses, its reduction to a neat pattern is 
accomplished with too much eleverness to be quite 
ereditable. The outsider, however, who lives under 
different political and intellectual conditions must 
remember that the purpose of this “political history 
for the millions” is not to lead the Soviet citizen to a 
recognition of the complexity of history and to stimu- 
late his inquiry, but to ward it off with authoritative 
arguments and definitions, such as has been the prac- 
tice of religious eatechisms in the Western World. 
In addition to being the most important piece of edu- 
cational literature for the mass of adult Soviet citi- 
zens, the “Short Course” is commonly referred to by 
historians and textbook writers in order to elinch an 
argument, to avoid even the shadow of ideological 
“arbitrariness and confusion,” or merely to borrow 
verbatim the properly emphatic damnation of such 


“traitors” as Trotsky, Kamenev, and Zinoviev. 


® Translation by International Publishers, New York, 
1939, pp. 105-132. 
19 ** Bolshaya Sovietskaya Entsiklopediya,’’ vol. 45. 
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This whole record of governmental control is ample 
proof for the argument that the rewriting of educa. 
tional history, though allegedly instituted to broaden 
the scope and raise the standards of history as q 
science, was primarily intended to replace an older 
set of theses by a newer, politically expedient one. 
It is doubtless true that the writings of Pokrovsky are 
open to criticism and considerable improvement; they 
strike even the average reader of Russian history by 
the violence with which facts are rigged to theory, 
Yet the criticism of historical writing and its con- 
trolling assumptions, which in a self-regulatory re. 
public of letters is a common phenomenon and a 
corollary of the progress of knowledge, becomes a 
highly complicated undertaking in a totalitarian 
society. The complications arise chiefly from the 
fact that truth as publicly avowed and taught is un- 
changing. This poses the difficult problem of ex- 
plaining why the more recent authorized historical 
texts differ in important respects from those of the 
“school” of Pokrovsky, who, not long ago was also 
regarded as the official and authorized educational 
historian of the Soviet people. There is but one way 
out of this dilemma. Since truth and right are held 
to be unquestionably embodied in the actions and 
words of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, the ap- 
paratus of scholarship, logic, and rhetoric must be 
set in motion to prove that the views of Pokrovsky 
are “unscientific, anti-Marxist and anti-Leninist.” 
It has generally been recognized that such an attempt 
compromises intellectual honesty. Yet the unfortun- 
ate truth of this is more vividly seen upon examina- 
tion of a particular case, such as it occurred in the 
condemnation of Pokrovsky—though it must be re- 
membered that he was not the only one involved in 
this attack. 

It happened that the historian had been an old 
Bolshevik, a personal friend of Lenin’s, and, when 
he died in 1932, Stalin and Molotov were among the 
pallbearers. He was regarded as “the greatest Marx- 
ist historian not only of the USSR but of the entire 
world.”!t When the “Brief History of Russia” was 
published, Lenin wrote the author a warm letter of 
congratulation (December 5, 1920) in which he said 
that he liked the book “immensely,” that “construc- 
tion and narrative are original,” and that “it reads 
In the face of this 
approval and endorsement it would seem impossible to 
dissociate Pokrovsky and Lenin so as to preserve the 
latter in his pristine purity and to damn the former 
for his anti-Leninism. There was, however, a slight 


with tremendous interest.’’!2 


11 Malaya Sovietskaya Entsiklopediya, vol. VI, column 
663. Moscow 1930. 

12 The letter is reprinted in Vol. I of the English trans- 
lation of Brief History of Russia, by D. 8. Mirsky. Lond- 
son 1933. 
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pening, and 8. Kovalev, who has assumed the task 
¢ “surmounting the harmful legacy of Pokrovsky” in 
» “Large Soviet Eneyelopedia” (1936), availed him- 
if of it. Lenin had made one suggestion in his let- 
. It was that the “Brief History” should be made 
textbook and for this purpose be equipped with a 
hronological table, so that there “be no skimming, 
that they retain the facts....” Pokrovsky followed 
e suggestion in later editions of his book, with which 
1e matter could be considered closed. Kovalev, how- 
ver, apparently inspired by faith in the evidence of 
ings not seen, extracted the following meaning 
om Lenin’s suggestion: “With this remark Lenin 
evealed with exceptional insight the basic fault of all 
1e historical works of Pokrovsky: their formalism 
nd abstractness from eonerete historical materials.’’4 
After the prosecutor has compiled a catalog of doce- 
rinal deviations and heresies, he proceeds to argue 
hat it is only because of these that historical research 
nd writing became “unscientific” and corrupted. 
he chief corruptions, which Kovalev elaborately 
nalyzes as having prevailed until highest interven- 
jon came to the reseue of historical science, are the 
ollowing: the leftist deviation of internationalism 
ni the consequent defamation of Russia’s historical 
bist and heroes; the suppression of the active role 
{ the state in favor of a “vulgar,” purely economic 
aterialism according to which polities passively fol- 


13 Kovalev, op. ctt., column 860. 
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lows economic development; the denial of subjective 
factors in history, including the creative role of the 
individual and the importance of organized, collective 
leadership. It is easy to see that this is but an in- 
direct statement of changes in Stalinist policy which 
none of the old-guard Bolsheviks and companions of 
Lenin could have foreseen, but which the contem- 
porary writers of texts are compelled to justify to 
the Soviet student and citizen. 

Looking at these basic revisions in the controlling 
assumptions of historical writing, one may again get 
the impression that a liberalization and enrichment of 
historical thought have taken place. In fact, the 
recognition of state power, nationalism, and the indi- 
vidual as active factors in history would seem to indi- 
cate a rapprochement with what Soviet Marxists 
onee regarded as the prejudices of bourgeois histo- 
rians. Unfortunately, an examination of currently 
used historical texts in the Soviet Union will disabuse 
one of the hope of any liberalization of Soviet teach- 
ing. While the new viewpoints might have led to a 
more comprehensive historical understanding, they are 
in fact so mechanically introduced and so rigidly 
observed by the writers that their effect is no less un- 
satisfactory than the “abstract schematism” of Po- 
krovsky. They remain artificial constructions im- 
posed upon the process and the materials of history 
by the men who make Soviet polities. To show this 
with the help of selections from current Soviet texts 
will be the object of another article. 





RE-EDUCATING THE GERMANS 

Dean DE Youne’s article, “The Educational Situa- 
ion in Germany” (ScHooL AND Society, May 1), 
aunot be read without a realization of the many diffi- 
ulties involved in the attempt to re-educate the 
ormer enemy. Many of the difficulties could have 
been anticipated by reference to similar attempts in 
he past. These difficulties are seriously aggravated 
by the shortage in all types of materials—buildings, 
quipment, textbooks, and paper and pencils—as well 
s teachers. 

Two points have been ignored. The first is that an 
ducational system cannot be established in a vacuum 
br without relation to the culture of a people to be 
hlucated. Not only is there no German government; 
here is no German economy or German community. 
rhat then is the relevance of education? - Schooling 
Snot the same as education. 

The second point is that the educational system of 
ue country eannot be transplanted, even when it is 
‘oluntarily desired, much less when it is enforced. It 








may be claimed that the American educators are seek- 
ing to give the enemy something that Americans prize 
as their most cherished possession, including the 6-3-3 
plan. However good our intentions, things do not 
work out that way, as was discovered by the survey 
committees in the Philippines and Puerto Rico in the 
*twenties. A study of the history of Germany’s at- 
tempt to impose her educational ideas and practices 
on the slices of Poland, Denmark, and France under 
her control would have provided ample evidence that 
an alien system of education cannot be imposed on a 
people jealous for their culture. The situation be- 
comes more complicated when it is remembered that 
four different systems of education are now in opera- 
tion in the four zones of occupation in Germany. 
And those responsible for each one of them are in- 
spired by the sentiment so well expressed in the 
musical comedy, “The Belle of New York,” popular 
earlier in this century: 
Our virtues continue to strike us 
As qualities magnificent to see. 
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We know you can never be like us, 
But be as like us as you’re able to be. 


A Chinese student, who had completed a study of 
the educational systems of England, France, Germany, 
and the United States, was once asked which system 
His answer was as 
sound as it was forthright: “None of them. I hope 
Some day there 


he would advocate for China. 


that we will have a Chinese system.” 
will be a united Germany when a German system of 
education will have to be created. Against that day 
it would be the part of sound educational statesman- 
ship on her part to select promising and trustworthy 
potential leaders and send them to the four zones con- 
cerned to familiarize themselves not only with the 
theory but with the practice of education. The prepa- 
ration, even admitting the danger of propaganda and 
indoctrination, is likely to be more valuable in the 
long run than the present practice of subordinating 
German education to the direction of foreign edu- 
eators, no matter how able they may be and no matter 
how sound their own ideas about education may be 
in their own environments. 

What has been said about Germany applies equally 
to Japan. Some day the armies of occupation will 
leave these countries and it will be the responsibility 
of the Germans and Japanese to construct their own 
educational systems.—I.L.K. 


EDUCATION, OUR “FIRST LINE OF 
DEFENSE” 

In an address before the House of Representatives, 
April 7, 1948, the Honorable Gerald W. Landis of 
Indiana affirmed that “still more extensive Federal 
support for the schools” is called for on account of the 
success of the GI education laws in enlarging educa- 
tional opportunity without imposing Federal control. 

Argued Representative Landis: 


. . - Only through a comprehensive program of Federal 
aid can all of the states be enabled to remedy the tragic 
effect of poor schools. The Senate recently passed a bill 
providing for such aid on the basis of need, economic 
ability, and effort. A similar bill is pending in the House 
of Representatives. Every state would benefit under this 
legislation, but the largest amounts would be apportioned 
to the most needy states and their most needy children. 
Our most wealthy state has, per pupil, six times the in- 
come of our poorest state. This extreme example of 
financial disparity serves to emphasize the needs of the 
states of relatively low income. Some of the schools of 
the richest states need improvement also, and they would 
also be helped under the Federal-aid bills. Under the 
Senate bill, New York State would receive $12,000,000 
and my own state of Indiana would receive $3,645,000. 

This program would represent the greatest step ever 
made by our national government toward equalizing edu- 
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cational opportunity. 
given not to the expense but to what it will aceompligh 


Major consideration  shoyla 


The returns to the nation are potentially so great a te 
be incalculable. 

State and local control of schools would not be disturbe 
in any way. On the contrary, specific provision is maad 
for use of the funds by the individual states in accordane 
with their own laws and regulations. The GI Bijj ¢ 
Rights itself illustrates the functioning of Federa] ,j 
without Federal control. The regularly constituted gehyy 
and college authorities have full charge of the study of th 
veterans, determining their qualifications for admissig, 
arranging for their accommodations, giving their instry 
tion, and accrediting their achievements, 

The Federal-aid program also would serve to strengthey 
at a most strategic time one of our first lines of defen 
education. Every delay in building better schools increay 
the dangers of our democratic institutions. For the thre 
to the principles of Americanism, both at home ay 
abroad, breed on educational inadequacy and resulta 
false ideas. Subversive tendencies cannot survive amoy 
a people given the educational opportunity, as envision 
at the very dawn of our history, to prepare for intelliga 
participation in our democracy. Our ideals, successful 
defended in world conflict, must be defended now in wy 
classrooms. .. . 


AN INTERFACULTY CONFERENCE OF 
MINNESOTA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


TuHE following report of a conference of teaches 
college staffs in Minnesota was sent to the editor i 
ScHOOL AND Society under date of May 3: 


Over 200 faculty members of the five Minnesota sti 
teachers colleges met at Winona on April 30 for a two-iy 
conference on problems common to the institutions ry 
resented, 

The first day was devoted to the curricular offering 
Each of the schools provides curricula for teacher eit 
cation, liberal arts, general education, and pre-professi0ui 
education. A panel consisting of W. E. Beck, departma 
of education, Bemidji; A. B. Morris, dean, Mankati 
H. A. Clugston, department of psychology, St. Cloud; # 
Delsie M. Holmquist, chairman of general education, Mo 
head, with John J. Fuller of Winona as co-ordinatt 
brought into sharp focus the problems of integrating th 
multiple functions of the schools and providing for th 
needs of the different types of students attending. Oth 
speakers at the general meetings included Mary Murray 
Scotland and Paul Grim of the University of Minnesvti 
Sectional meetings further analyzed the issues and pt 
ciples brought out in the general meeting and appli 
them to the separate subject areas. 

The second day was given over to matters of faci! 
welfare with salary schedules, retirement, summer ¢ 
ployment, and other factors coming under consideratit! 
Among resolutions passed was one favoring increds 
salaries, approximating $500 a year for each facul 
member. 
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THE DISABLED VETERAN IN COLLEGE 

4 srupy of the adjustment of disabled veterans to 
wllegiate training programs was recently completed 
by a special committee of the American Council on 
Education, under the chairmanship of E. G. William- 
son, dean of students, University of Minnesota, and 
the directorship of Ralph J. Strom of the ACE. 

The main results are as follows: 
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Federal aid under the provision of the Rehabilita- 
tion Bill was instrumental in helping more disabled 
than nondisabled veterans to remain in college. One 
out of every six disabled veterans discovered that his 
disability disqualified him from desirable vocations. 


 strengthe é . 

f det he A large number of the disabled had to change their oe- 
eTens ‘ . ° 

ilies cupational objectives from what they had been before 

as ; ° ; 

the thregmmtbe War. Many disabled veterans would like “more in- 
at ividual consideration” in academic progress, registra- 

home ani , reg 

d resultagmmtion facilities, orientation programs, and transporta- 


tion aids. 
The same study also disclosed significant data about 


vive among 
envisions 


‘intelligaiM@ veterans in general. No fewer than 73 per cent of a 
uecesstUAE “representative sample of veterans” maintained that 
now In oy 


they would have gone to college after military dis- 
charge, GI Bill or no GI Bill. Federal aid was of 
“considerably more assistance” to married than to 
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considered that campus veterans’ groups yielded any 
substantial benefits. About 68 per cent of the stu- 
dents active in veterans’ organizations reported that 
they had never been consulted by college officials in 
determining administrative policies in their respective 
institutions. 


A PLEA FOR HELP FOR WAR-DEVASTATED 
LIBRARIES 

Unpver a grant from the National Education Associ- 
ation, the American Book Center for War Devastated 
Libraries, Ine., is conducting a program for teacher- 
education institutions in war-devastated countries 
which, because of “the extent to which the program has 
grown has made it probable that the activities will 
carry on full seale at least until the end of June.” A 
plea is being sent to the readers of all educational 
periodicals for help in supplying material for the 
libraries of these institutions. Readers of ScHOOL 
AND SoclIety can assist by sending “complete or in- 
complete” files of the journal for this purpose. The 
announcement continues: 

The books and periodicals in education, allied subjects, 
and the humanities which your personal or institutional 
library can spare are urgently needed and will supply 
your colleagues overseas with the indispensable tools to 
carry on their work. 


Contributions may be shipped, prepaid, to the 
American Book Center, c/o the Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. For further information per- 
sons interested may write to the center. 
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RS single veterans. Thirty per cent of the married vet- 
erans claimed that children and other distracting con- 
ditions at home affected their grades adversely. The 
’ teacher 6“ iy 
, age level of college students has been “considerably 
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Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

B. M. Grier, superintendent of schools, Athens 
(Ga.), has been appointed president, Lander College 
(Greenwood, S. Car.), to succeed the Reverend J. 
Marvin Rast, whose resignation to return to service 
in the ministry was reported in ScHoon AND SOCIETY, 


Murray April 3. Dr. Grier will leave his present post, June 

Mines 3) after 19 years of service. 

and pr 

d_ appli Pau, F, PorHuer, superintendent of schools, Han- 
over-Enfield Union (Hanover, N. H.), will sueceed 

of facil Frank Millett Morgan as headmaster, Clark School 

nmer MR (Hanover), July 1. Dr. Morgan, who has served the 

‘iderat" school for 26 years, the past 18 as headmaster, will 

‘eae remain on the staff in an advisory capacity and as 


treasurer of the foundation. 


Wittt1Am DonaLp TurNER, a psychologist who has 


been a consultant with Morgan Upton, chairman of 
the department of psychology, Rutgers University, in 
installing systems of personnel control and supervis- 
ing the training of employees in business firms, has 
been named dean, School of Social Work, University 
of Pennsylvania, to succeed the late Kenneth L. M. 
Pray, whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
cieTY, March 13. 


G. Witson SHAFFER, dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, the Johns Hopkins University, will relin- 
quish his duties, June 30, to assume the deanship of 
the divisions (Engineering, Business, Higher Studies, 
Arts and Seiences, and MeCoy College) on the uni- 
versity’s Homewood campus. Richard T. Cox, pro- 
fessor of physics, will serve as acting dean, College 
of Arts and Sciences, in addition to continuing his 
teaching duties. William F. Logan, director of ad- 
missions for the undergraduate schools, has been given 
additional duties as chairman of the department of 
physical education. In his new post Dr. Shaffer will 
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be head of a council of student affairs, consisting of 
W. B. Kouwenhoven, dean, School of Engineering; 
Edward T. Hawkins, dean, School of Business; Dr. 
Cox; Francis H. Horn, dean, McCoy College; and 
Sidney Painter, chairman of the executive committee, 
School of Higher Studies, that will develop major 
policies concerning the operation of the Homewood 
schools. 


Harvey Henry Davis, whose appointment as vice- 
president, the Ohio State University, was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, March 21, 1942, has been 
named dean, Graduate College, the State University 
of Iowa, to sueceed Carlyle F. Jacobsen. Dr. Davis, 
who assumes his new duties, September 1, will also 
hold the post of executive dean of the division of 
research and teaching. Elmer T. Peterson, dean, Col- 
lege of Education, who has been serving as acting 
dean, Graduate College, and executive dean, will re- 
turn to the deanship, and Paul J. Blommers, professor 
who has served since the fall of 1947 as 
will resume his 


of education, 
acting dean, College of Education, 


professorship. 


ERNEST H. CHERRINGTON, JR., dean, Centenary Col- 
lege (Shreveport, La.), will assume new duties, Au- 
gust 1, as dean, College of Liberal Arts, University 
of Akron (Ohio), succeeding Charles E. Bulger, who 
will retire from this post but who will remain on the 
staff as head of the department of modern languages 
and dean of graduate study. 


WILLIAM H. Crew, whose appointment as assistant 
dean of students, Rensselaer Polytechnie Institute 
(Troy, N. Y.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
July 27, 1946, has been selected by the U. S. Air 
Force to serve as dean, College of Engineering Sci- 
ences, Air Force Institute of Technology at Wright 
Field (Dayton, Ohio). The college, described as a 
“new educational venture,” will conduct its instruction 
beyond the undergraduate level as part of the Air 
Materiel Command for the training of officers. While 
the faculty of the institute is largely civilian, Briga- 
dier General Edgar P. Sorensen is commandant; Ezra 
Kotcher administers the academic policy. 


EricH Hua, whose appointment as vice-dean, grad- 
uate faculty of political and social science, New School 
for Social Research (New York 11), was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, May 10, 1947, has been named 
dean for the academic year 1948-49. Leo Strauss, 
former secretary, has been appointed vice-dean, and 
Julie Meyer, secretary. 


T. N. McCuurg, business manager of the University 
of Denver, has been appointed to a similar ‘post in 
Knox College (Galesburg, Ill.) and will assume his 
new duties, June 15. 
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HerMAN H. Fusster, assistant professor of library 
science and associate director, University Library , the 
University of Chicago, will sueceed Allen T. Hazen j in 
the directorship, July 1. Dr. Hazen, whose appoint. 
ment was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, March ], 
1947, has resigned to accept a professorship of Eng. 
lish in Columbia University. 


Donap R. STEELE, director of extension education, 
Wilmington (Ohio) College, has been appointed 4j. 
rector of the branch school of the college to be opened 
in Dayton, June 14. The school, which will be known 
as Wilmington College in Dayton, will offer standar( 
college courses and will make it possible for a sty. 
dent to complete one semester’s work during the 
summer. 


Mary C. WALKER, recorder, Mills College (Oakland 
13, Calif.), has been appointed director of placement 
and personnel in addition to her present post. She will 
be assisted by Jane Ann Leary in the division of place. 
ment and personnel and by Dorothea Hightower in 
the office of the recorder. 


PauL B. BLANSHARD, JR., has been appointed di- 
rector of public relations, George School (Pa.), and 
will assume his new duties, August 1. 


Ewa.p B. Nyquist, assistant director of university 
admissions, Columbia University, has been named act- 
ing director to serve until a successor to Frank H. 
Bowles can be appointed. Mr. Bowles will assume 
new duties, August 1, as head of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, succeeding Henry Chauncey, 
whose appointment as director of the recently estab- 
lished Educational Testing Service. was reported in 
ScHoout AND Society, February 7. 


Marion Monaco, assistant professor of French, 
Connecticut College (New London), has been named 
assistant to Theodore Andersson, whose appointment 
as professor in charge of the Junior Year in France 
group sponsored by Sweet Briar (Va.) College was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, April 3. Dr. Monaco 
will assume her new duties in Paris early in Sep- 
tember. 


FRANKLIN O. Ross, associate professor of civil engi- 
neering, Brown University, will assume new duties at 
the end of the present academic year as professor of 
civil engineering and head of the department, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico (Mayaguez). 


Frank D. Curtin, formerly of the staff of %t. 
Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), whose appoitt- 
ment as associate professor of English, Washington 
and Jefferson College (Washington, Pa.), was rt 
ported in ScHoot anv Soctety, October 18, 19, 
will return to the university in September as head 
of the department of English. Rutherford E. De: 
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mage will return from a year’s leave of absence in 
the fall to become Craig professor of English. 


Ernest W. STARR AND WILLIAM A. Vopat, acting 
heads of the departments of electrical engineering and 
of mechanical engineering, respectively, Cooper Union 
(New York 3), have been appointed heads of the 
departments. Both headships have been vacant since 
the death of George F. Bateman, dean and head of 
the department of mechanical engineering, as reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, February 7, and the ap- 
pointment of Norman Lincoln Towle, head of the 
department of electrical engineering, to sueceed Dean 
Bateman, as reported in these columns, May 1. Her- 
bert F. Roemmele, head of the new division of in- 
dustrial relations, has announced that the division, 
which was formed to assure every evening engineering 
and art student of daytime employment co-ordinated 
with his studies, will begin its service to both fresh- 
nen and upperelassmen during the summer. 


JACQUES MARITAIN, French philosopher, whose ap- 
pointment as ambassador of the French Republic to 
the Vatican was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
March 31, 1945, has been appointed to the staff of the 
department of philosophy, Princeton University, and 
will assume his new duties upon the completion of 
his mission to Rome. 


RicHarD A, PARKER, research assistant, Oriental In- 
stitute, the University of Chicago, who reeently re- 
turned from seven months of field work in Luxor 
(Egypt), has been named the first incumbent of the 
Charles Edwin Wilbour professorship of Egyptology 
in Brown University, establishment of which was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, May 15. Dr. Parker 
will assume his new duties following another visit to 
Egypt for the purpose of instructing his successor. 
Ruth Nutt Horne and Karl S. Weimar will be pro- 
moted to assistant professorships in the department of 
modern languages, July 1. 


CLARENCE A. Pounp, superintendent of schools, 
Vigo County (Ind.), has been appointed professor 
of education and consultant on rural education, Pur- 
due University (Lafayette, Ind.), and will assume 
his new duties, September 1. 


Sik ALFRED ZIMMERN, professor emeritus, Oxford 
University (England), who has been serving as visit- 
ing professor of international relations in Trinity 
College (Hartford, Conn.), has accepted an extension 
of his appointment for 1948-49. 


Unper date of May 20, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute announced the promotion of 27 members of 
its staff, “the largest number ever made at one time,” 
including the following: to professorships, Lewis G. 
Bassett, Walter H. Bauer, and William H. Rauscher 





(chemistry), Joseph S. Kinney (civil engineering), 
Hiram D. Harris (electrical engineering), Ralph E. 
Huston and Walter G. Warnock (mathematies), and 
Augustus Jones (metallurgical engineering) ; to asso- 
ciate professorships, Emerson D. Broadwell (electrical 
engineering), James D. Campbell, Alfred W. Jones, 
and Dis Maly (mathematics), Frederick J. Bordt 
(mechanical engineering), Roland K. Brown (phys- 
ical education), and Hillard B. Huntington, Herta 
R. Leng, and Robert M. Whitmer (physics); and to 
assistant professorships, Stanley Bunce (chemistry), 
Francis T. Griffin and Robert K. Palmer (civil engi- 
neering), Harlow Barker, Lloyd D. Runkle, and Colon 
H. Dunn (electrical engineering), Wentworth K. 
Brown (English), William J. Price (physics), David 
F. Kline (mechanies), and George F. Guilford (mathe- 
maties). 

Wituiam G. Ireson AND RicHArD B. BERNSTEIN 
have been appointed to the staff of Illinois Institute 
of Technology (Chicago 16) and will assume their new 
duties, September 1. Mr. Ireson, acting professor 
of industrial engineering and management, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute (Blacksburg), will be professor 
of industrial engineering; Mr. Bernstein, assistant 
professor of chemistry. 


THE following will be visiting members of the staff 
of the summer-quarter program (June 17—August 28) 
of Hispanic-American studies at Stanford University: 
Antonio Carneiro Leao, dean, School of Letters, Na- 
tional University of Brazil; John Gange, a member 
of the Brookings Institution of Washington (D. C.) 
who attended the recent Pan-American conference in 
Colombia; Agapito Rey, professor of Spanish, In- 
diana University; Joao Baptista Pinheiro, Brazilian 
author and consul in San Francisco; Isabel Magafa 
Schevill, Mills College; Consuelo Seymour, of Guate- 
mala; and Amaury de Iuliis, of Argentina. The chair- 
man of the conference will be Carl B. Spaeth, dean of 
the university’s School of Law. 


Wiuiam W. FLexner, professor of mathematies, 
Cornell University, has accepted a post as senior stat- 
istician in charge of transport statistics, Department 
of Economic Affairs of UN, and will assume his new 


duties in June. 


THe Association of American Colleges has ap- 
pointed a Commission on Minority Groups in Higher 
Edueation of which the following are members: Wil- 
liam P. Tolley, chancellor, Syracuse (N. Y.) Univer- 
sity; and presidents, George H. Armacost, Univer- 
sity of Redlands (Calif.); Howard L. Bevis, the Ohio 
State University; Rufus E. Clement, Atlanta Univer- 
sity; Charles W. Cole, Amherst (Mass.) College; the 
Reverend Patrick J. Holloran, §.J., St. Louis Uni- 
versity; Thomas E. Jones, Earlham College (Rich- 
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mond, Ind.); George W. McClelland, University of 
Pennsylvania; J. Hillis Miller, University of Florida; 
George M. Modlin, University of Richmond (Va.) ; 
Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne, Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart (New York City) ; and Rosemary 
Park, Connecticut College (New London). 


Ewa.p T. Gretuer, dean, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of California (Berkeley), was 
recently elected president, American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business. 


CHARLES DOLLARD, vice-president, Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, will succeed Devereux C. Josephs 
in the presidency, June 1. Mr. Josephs recently re- 
signed to accept the presidency of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. 


Epa@ar C. Byes, a director of New Tools for Learn- 
ing, has been appointed director of the New Jersey 
Bureau of Field Studies, the establishment of which 
has been announced by the presidents of the six state 
teachers colleges. The purpose of the bureau, which 
will have headquarters in the college at Upper Mont- 
clair, is “the promotion of credit courses in educa- 
co-ordination of those now 


tional travel and the 


offered by the teachers colleges.” 


RaupuH C. M. Fiynt, assistant director of the divi- 
sion of central services, U. S. Office of Education, has 
succeeded Kenneth O. Warner as executive assistant 
to John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
Mr. Warner has accepted a post as director 
of the institutional-resources-survey staff of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. Lane C. Ash, chief 
of the personnel-relations and training sections in the 
central office of the Veterans Administration, has sue- 
ceeded Mr. Flynt. 


eation. 


Ernest W. Barker, director of elementary edu- 
eation, Council Bluffs (Iowa) succeed Laura 
Leonard, August 1, as superintendent of schools for 
Pottawattamie County (Iowa). 


will 


RaupH E. ApAms, dean of administration, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, has resigned to accept a post as 
assistant to the president of the Coosa River News- 
print Company, June 1. 


Louis H. Dirxs, dean of men, DePauw University 
(Greencastle, Ind.), will retire at the close of the 
spring semester after 22 years of service. 


HELEN ERSKINE, assistant to the dean of Barnard 
College, Columbia University, will retire, June 30, to 
devote full time to the industrial and institutional ae- 
counts of the firm which for the past 12 years she has 
maintained in partnership with Emily 8. Nathan at 
551 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
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Wiuuis H. Kerr, professor of bibliography anq j. 
brarian, Claremont (Calif.) College, will join ty 
ranks of the emeriti, July 1, but will remain op the 
staff as bibliographical consultant. David W. Davies 
whose appointment as associate librarian was reported 
in ScHoon AND Society, October 4, 1947, will succecg 
Mr. Kerr. 


Horace CHENEY SWAN AND Epwarp FRanx Hy. 
PHREY will retire from active teaching at Trinity (4). 
lege (Hartford, Conn.) in June. Dr. Swan, profess 
of physiology and medical and hygiene director, leaves 
the 125-year-old institution after 43 years of service: 
Dr. Humphrey, Northam professor of history anj 
political science, has served for 34 years. 


Curt JANSSEN, Harotp C. AMOS, AND FReEpgRicg 
RAINSBERRY will leave the staff of Springfield (Mass,) 
College at the close of, the academic year. Mr. Jans. 
sen, professor of music, and his wife will spend a year 
in lecturing on music; Mr. Amos, instructor in bid. 
ogy, will resume studies for the doctorate at Harvard 
University ; and Mr. Rainsberry, instructor in English, 
will continue his work toward the Ph.D. at Yale Uni- 
versity. 
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W. W. Lanz, whose election as superintendent of 


schools, Allegheny County (Pa.), was reported in 
ScHoon AND Society, April 25, 1942, will be retired, 
June 30, after 43 years of service to the schools of the 
state. 
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ment 


Francis Ropert SHARPE, professor emeritus of 
mathematies, Cornell University, died, May 18, at the 
age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Sharpe, who was bon 
in Warrington (England), had served as lecturer in 
mathematies (1901-04), Queen’s University (Kings- 
ton, Can.), and at Cornell University as assistant in 
mathematies (1905-06), instructor (1906-10), assist- 
ant professor (1910-19), and professor (1919-38). 
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Mrs. JAMES CHADWICK-COLLINS, director-in-res- 
dence, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, died, May 20, at 
the age of sixty-six years. Mrs. Chadwick-Collins had 
been associated with the administration of the college 
since 1921 and had served the directorship since 19. 


ence 


held, 


FERNANDO SANFORD, professor emeritus of physits, 
Stanford University, died, May 21, at the age o 
ninety-four years. Dr. Sanford, who had devoted his 
time since 1919 to private research, had served as prv- 
fessor of science (1879-82), Mount Morris College: 
superintendent of schools in Illinois (1882-86); i 
structor in science (1888-90) and professor of phys 
ical sciences (1890-91), Lake Forest (Ill.) College; 
and professor of physies (1891-1919), Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
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RicHARD Henry WILSON, who from 1889 until his 
retirement in 1940 was head of the School of Romance 
Languages, University of Virginia, died, May 21, at 
the age of seventy-eight years. 

Tue REVEREND GEORGE FICKEL, S8.J., who had served 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) in the depart- 
nent of chemistry from the time it was known as St. 
Imnatius College (1892) until ten days before his 
death, died, May 21, at the age of eighty years. 
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Guy B. MucHMorg, who was retired in 1945 as as- 
sistant professor of speech, Cornell University, died, 
“Service; MM May 21, after a long illness at the age of sixty-two 
Ory and MMM years. 


JoserpH Louris SCHWIND, head of the department of 


-EDERICK ME gnatomy, College of Medicine, University of Cincin- 
( Mass.) HM nati, died, May 21, at the age of forty-five years. Dr. 
rv. Jans. MM Schwind had served as instructor in anatomy (1928- 


34), Medical College, Cornell University; associate 
professor of anatomy (1934-35), School of Medicine, 
Georgetown University; assistant professor of anat- 
omy (1935-38) and associate professor (1938-46), 
Albany (N. Y.) Medieal College Union; and Francis 
Brunning professor of ‘anatomy and chairman of the 
department (since 1946), University of Cincinnati. 
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Grace ANNA Fry, retired assistant professor of 
education, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, 
died, May 22, at the age of seventy-four years. Miss 
Fry had been active in the education of kindergarten 
teachers for more than fifty years prior to her retire- 
ment in 1939, 
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Coming Events 


Tue Special Libraries Association will hold its 39th 
annual convention at the Hotel Statler, Washington 
(D. C.), June 6-11. An interesting program, built 
around the theme, “Future Indicative,” will include 


rer in 
Kings- 


ant in 


assist- (i Workshops, lectures, discussions, trips to libraries, mu- 
38). seums, and historie spots, and a moonlight cruise on 


the Potomae Riv 
a ae River. 


20, at 
is had 
ollege 
1937, 


GRINNELL (lowA) COLLEGE will be the scene of two 
important conferences in June. A National Confer- 
ence for the Prevention of World War III will be 
held, June 10-13, under the sponsorship of the col- 


Shorter Dapers. 
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lege’s Institute of International Affairs, with Norman 
Thomas, Dorothy Thompson, Ely Culbertson, and 
Elmer H. Davis among the speakers. June 12-13 will 
be devoted to the National Congress on Christian 
Higher Education which will be attended by Congrega- 
tional clergymen and laymen from across the country. 
The conference is under the sponsorship of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches of the United States 
of America, the Board of Home Missions of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches and its Division 
of Christian Education, and the Congregational Chris- 
tian College Council. 


Tue 67th annual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association will be held in Atlantie City, June 
13-19, with a program built around the “Four-Year 
Goals” and the theme, “Libraries and Publie Opinion.” 
Delegates are urged to make reservations through the 
Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantie City. 


More than 3,000 home economists are expected to 
be in attendance at the 39th annual meeting of the 
American Home Economies Association to be held in 
the Municipal Auditorium, Minneapolis, June 21-24. 
Internationally known speakers will develop the 
theme, “The Home in the World Community.” 


Other Items 

THoMAS GILBERT BrowN, editor, Brooklyn Public 
Library, reports that two annotated book lists have 
just been published in the Brooklyn Publie Library 
Bulletin. “The May issue lists 150 books on psy- 
chology and psychiatry. The June number contains 
the library’s annual list of ‘New Books for the Teen 
Age,’ annotated and illustrated.” Copies at 10 cents 
each may be obtained by writing to Dr. Brown, Brook- 
lyn Publie Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 17. 


AuuMNI of Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.) are 
visiting the campus from time to time to hold confer- 
ences with students and offer advice as to future oceu- 
pations for graduates. Representatives of such fields 
as creative writing, merchandising, and insurance will 
spend two days on each visit in discussion and sug- 
gestions. Carl Carmer, well-known author and a 
member of the class of 1914, has already discussed the 
field of writing with the juniors and seniors. 











HAVE YOU A LITTLE ABSENCE LIST 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


Paut A. WILLIAMS 
Brookline, Mass. 


For months of popular exhibition throughout the 
United States there have been entrained not only the 


original copy of our Constitution with its vital Bill of 
Rights but also other historie documents and State 
papers. The purpose is obviously a fine bit of sales- 
manship for a Democracy unsteadied by postwar con- 
ditions, both economie and diplomatic. These doeu- 


ments will recreate the early days when progressive 
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ideas on the part of American statesmen were some- 
how converted through idealism into action. 

This de luxe train, bearing these famous credentials 
of American statehood, will produce just what the 
Fourth of July, Memorial Day, and Armistice Day 
have produced for generations—large crowds massing 
into halls or queuing up to file through the special 
exhibition coaches of this train. Local celebrities, we 
hope, will speak, and our newspapers will faithfully 
record this additional example of one aspect of our 
national culture—the glorification of our past. 

I do not condemn this faith in the intangibles of our 
national life, for no other civilized experiment in the 
history of man has equaled the tenets of our Constitu- 
tion; but I question the capacity of modern America 
to become nationally intelligent through an emotional 
patriotism. Patriotism has at times cured the af- 
fliction of war and strife, but intelligence must eure 
the debilitating force of present-day disintegration. 

In spite of an economic life which represents a high 
degree of physical reality, Americans expend untold 
energy in order to escape mental and spiritual reality. 
We accept anything as a substitution of our real selves 
and our: moral responsibilities. To mention just a 
few: we condone polities in place of good government; 
we demand medicine instead of health; we indulge in 
countless forms of paid amusements rather than in 
individual initiative; we substitute psychiatry for re- 
sponsible homes; and many depend upon heaven and 
an after-life in place of the limitless possibilities of 
their own soul here on earth. 

Before these four opening paragraphs assume the 
portentous shape of the Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse and ride over all fields of man’s interests, let me 
gather the reins and direct my attention to a specific 
educational problem, namely, the daily absence list in 
publie schools. 

One of our national educational leaders should take 
a copy of such a list and surreptitiously hang it over 
the copy of our Constitution before it commences its 
transcontinental journey. Whereas the Constitution 
would represent the romance of our nation’s past, the 
dull form of the absence list would represent the 
It is the kind of 
reality with which Americans skillfully deal only in 
records and in statisties, but knowledge of monthly 
percentiles will not solve the problem. Prison ward- 
ens are still the only accurate supervisors of attend- 
ance; and if school attendance does not become a 
responsible function of education, then wardens ean 
continue to find their clientele among those very names 
that we teachers see every week on our mimeographed 
absence lists. 


reality of a current social trend. 
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This phrase “responsible function” sounds Dlatity. 
dinously moral, and despite the whim that “the child 
is father to the man,” modern children cannot be 
reached through morality. Furthermore, the mop 
aspect of American culture faded with the Pilgring 
We are still confounded today with vestiges of Pyy, 
tanism, but we are more directly the inheritors of yy 
economic and industrial age. Already a century ago 
when public-school education was becoming a requir. 
ment by law, Emerson had called America a nation of 
merchants. Today our pragmatic creed is security, 
sex, and society. 

Therefore, let me be absolved from any moral jp. 
putation, for I believe that as we live practically, y 
must learn to think practically. This absence lis, 
then, is a mockery of our character-building progran, 
as well as of those Jeffersonian principles of an e. 
lightened, democratic people. They are old-fashioned; 
they belong to that eighteenth-century Age of Reason, 
Pragmatism is our spirit of today. Industry hi 
taught us that there can be shorter working hour, 
that advance in technical methods ean relieve man of 
more and more responsibilities, that child labor is 4 
thing of the past and need not even be carried over 
into the school. 

Henee, if ease of living, luxury, and novelty hav 
become the keynote of twentieth-century American 
culture—and certainly it is the form understood 
abroad—then educators must be more facile in pr- 
nouncing a benediction upon what they find. There 
is no use arguing here whether the morality brought 
down from the Middle Ages is man’s high destiny, or 
whether this present trend with its new meaning of 
freedom is going to release unknown latent forces in 
human nature. Our problem is to face this universil 
trend of absenteeism and to see its relation to the 
other puzzling contradictions of democracy. The 
United States has the wealth for all apparatus neces 
sary for civilized progress; but the United States also 
has a population so individual in their interests that 
nothing in the one hundred and fifty-odd years asa 
nation has produced on the people’s part a compte: 
hension of the public weal. The best in the freedom 
which is guaranteed by our Constitution is an enewy 
to the good in the average person. The ideals see 
too high. Few Americans will submit voluntarily to 
a legislative program for the good of all; in fact, in 
peacetime few legislators themselves could support 4 
bill that would be for the good of all. And what 
mouthing of the Bill of Rights there would be, if eve 
the shadow of Stalin’s methods passed over our lant. 

Such is the irony of the conflict in our national life. 
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We have learned to desire the best, but we have failed 
to develop a form of government by which the power 
to attain this best can be put into the hands of com- 
petent and incorruptible leaders. Thus, the physical 
and mental weaknesses which keep our five or ten per 
cent on the absence list will continue to be accepted 
as inevitable. Just another one of those patch-work 
substitutions—we willingly accept as inevitable what 
we obviously do not understand. 

And there seem to be two dominant forces that keep 
a literate people untutored. One is the pride of the 
medical profession. The other is the hopeless inertia 
of physical-education departments of schools and col- 
leges. Like so much of our inherited classical edu- 
cation that has been unsuited for developing the in- 
telligence of a democracy, these two forces that should 
be custodians of a virile public health are little more 
than social adjunets. 

This pride or indifference—or shall we say gross 
neglect of a solemn duty ?—on the part of the medical 
profession has resulted in a disastrous conflict with 
the purposes of education. How can educators pro- 
duce that rugged individualism of early America, that 
ready response for meeting the complexities of our 
society, when the majority of our population is suf- 
fering from mental anaemia? How assured the prac- 
titioner is in prescribing for physical anaemia. What 
an outlay for vitamin tablets, sure-cure tonics, and 
other ten-dollar preseriptions! It is typical of the 
American genius for research, seeking for the imme- 
diate relief of the ailment but ignoring the longer, 
slower, but surer method of getting down to natural 
It is merely a more professional antiphonal 
of the same tones that blast over our radios hawking 
salves, plasters, and other temporary pain-killers. 
High-pressure and successful business; therefore all 
the more assuring to the American ear, but only an 
echo of that earlier hawker who used to drive his 
horse and buggy through the small towns and villages 
proclaiming his liniments as cure-alls for both man 
and beast. : 
This article does not propose to lay the blame for 
the chronie American ailments and break-downs onto 
the medieal profession, but it does inveigh strongly 
against its malpractices in the treatment of those sick- 
seem nesses. And because education is the keynote of this 
ily to article, the indictment directs itself more forcefully 
et, in against the schools of medicine. The not-so-ancient 
ort 8 leeches showed their paltry skill in letting the blood, 
hat a and the contemporary leeches show their unquestioned 
“evel skill in playing along with thin blood. The hang-over 
from the Middle Ages seems evident in the thin blood 
flowing in our sluggish or clogged systems. It is the 
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irony of maladjusted human bodies in a technically 
superior country. The theory of machines is not to 
pour good lubricating oil into a dirty machine. 

But mechanical functioning is not the important 
idea of the human body. Its parts are not inanimate. 
These parts, their growth, and their functioning are 
chemical; the fuel that feeds the processes is also 
chemical: Therefore, how inept are family physi- 
cians, particularly starting with the pediatrician, 
when they fail to understand the chemical make-up 
of each individual under their care! They have a 
right to know what is in the family larder and what 
the preparation of the food is. Proper combustion 
in this human engine is the requisite, for no two sys- 
tems are exactly the same. It is, for example, a mas- 
terpiece of mockery to observe the elaborate ceremony 
of scores of allergy tests, when a doctor trained in 
body chemistry could locate the cause of every ill 
effect from what goes into the mouth. 

Trained dietitians should be scored along with the 
family doctor. Again, it is a tragedy of human enter- 
prise to hear the food specialist prate her dogma of 
calories, carbohydrates, fats, proteins, and so forth, 
when not one in a thousand knows the simple fact 
that to eat starches with proteins will clog the average 
system. It is just another case where the American 
layman with a little learning will be humbly impressed 
by an array of professional data. If cigarettes are 
called “coffin nails” because they burn up the oxygen 
which generates good blood, then the average school 
lunchroom, restaurant, or cafe could be called the 
“eover of the coffin,” “from whose bourn no traveller 
returns.” R. I. P. 

Back of this mishandling of the choice and prepa- 
ration of foods lie two factors so dominant on a na- 
tional scale that a long period of education and legis- 
lation will be necessary in which to eliminate the evils. 
They are, first, the blindly groping agricultural pro- 
gram of this country, particularly as it relates to the 
neglect of soil conservation; and secondly, the blan- 
dishments of the nation’s food brokers who literally 
suck the blood of their American victims by marketing 
many products only after the real food values have 
been robbed. 

This first catastrophe is one of near-sighted neglect 
and ignorance. There is no need, however, of intro- 
ducing data on this; for such a writer as Louis Brom- 
field has convincingly presented such material. In 
this scientific field he is neither novice nor charlatan. 
His observation has been national, and his own ex- 
periments in Ohio have been professional. His re- 
searches have revealed one danger that is not evi- 
dent even to the farmer who may be honestly tilling 
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his own land. That is that even though the farm may 
be producing vegetables and grains, the sadly depleted 
soil cannot give to the produce the requisite vitamins. 
Thus a lack to the human and beast systems that con- 
sume such foodstuffs. And even such delightfully in- 
genious devices as pressure cookers cannot retain what 
is not there. 

The second catastrophe is a more insidious one. 
Americans have rapidly become suckers for the refine- 
ments of art, whether it be a painting of Dali which 
they do not understand, or whether it be the virtues 
implied in colorful advertising. And the refinement 
of foods is making them pay a costly price. Perhaps 
Mrs. Customer, unfortunately the mother of growing 
children, has been led to believe that this refining 
process is another symbol of the American standard 
of living, to complement the labor-saving devices in 
the home and the industrial arts that make the family 
sedan a thing of beauty. 

3ut if the public were aware of the fact that the 
by-products of the refined milling of such things as 
grains, cereals, and sugar made up the bulk of doe- 
tors’ pills, would they be willing to let nature have its 
Would the publie enjoy its radio more if they 
knew they did not have to listen to so many advertise- 


way? 


ments of pain-killers, laxatives, and other such com- 
They could if they sub- 
Would the 


sweet young high-school girls be more socially assured 


modities of the drugstore? 
stituted proper diet for pernicious drugs. 


to know that their make-up would stay on if they 
eliminated the acid reaction in their stomachs; like- 
wise those brown spots that mar that “skin you love 
to touch”? 
social; so what choice is the youngster to make? If 


But hot-dogs and cheeseburgers are also 


the public were aware that over seventy-five per cent 
of the common colds were also the result of an acid 
condition of the system, would they be willing to 
feed themselves properly? Statistics that should be 
convincing have been published showing that many 
towns and cities each winter pay out more for the im- 
permanent treatment of colds than goes into the school 
budgets of those towns. 

This enormous fact is only one of the implications 
for educators. The other implications are more per- 
sonal, and to the forbearing teacher who deals daily 
with the innocent victims of an inadequate diet, each 
maladjustment is a tragedy. But forbearance on the 
part of the teacher is not enough; intelligence must 
be there, although there is justification for impatience, 
when the parents send the children to school with 
their persistent colds, sallow complexions, broken 
skins, and unseen disturbances which are hindrances 
Most children are 


to mental attention and progress. 
born with all internal organs, and nature can supply 
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through the right food all the chemical elements tha 
each organ needs in contributing toward the gener) 
health. 

I do not hold with those who say that the rapid 
tempo of our lives is disturbing to the nervous systens 
of our children; the speed and complexities are map. 
made, and we certainly do not want the twentieth cep. 
tury to remain as the previous centuries. If Napoleon 
set the standard for the last century by claiming that 
an army marches on its stomach, we surely want social 
ideals different from the military. We want to prove 
that a mind progresses on its stomach. But what 
percentage of a job can you do in the classroom when 
fatigue, lassitude, and nervous irritability brought on 
by a maltreated and disrupted physical organism con- 
stantly thwart any serious purpose a student might 
have? Then, compound any such irritation by the 
impact of morning grouchiness of those parents whose 
heavy dinner of the night before could not be quietly 
“burped” away. Did you ever try to fall gently asleep 
when a mosquito harmlessly buzzed overhead or when 
the bed pad innocently rolled a ridge under you 
shoulder blades? How firm and constant is the mind 
under those conditions when the body is in need of 
rest? An upset digestive or excretory system—shovw- 
ing its symptoms not only by indigestion and diarrhea 
but also through headache, eye strain, earache, tooth- 
ache, sinus trouble, and eezema—is a hundred times 
more disturbing to a working mind than what the in- 
considerate mosquito and uneo-operative bed pad are 
to the resting mind. 

Shakespeare is quoted as an authority on every 
universal subject. Teachers of English are aware of 
his observation in Julius Caesar of the effect of eat- 
ing on an active mind. Caesar saw none of the in- 
stinets of a “follower” in the “lean and hungry look” 
of Cassius; he wanted to be surrounded by those sleek, 
overfed “yes” men whose pampered gluttony kept 
them subservient to undemocratic processes.  Like- 
wise, the college president of many years ago was on 
the right track when he made the following discourse 
the sole orientation lecture to entering students : “Read 
your Bible every day, and keep your bowels open.” 

Obviously America has its natural resources and its 
vast food supplies, but its eating habits are making 
devastating inroads upon its intelligence. I have be- 
fore me the “Book of Facts” published by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of a Western city with a population 
of fifty thousand. The delightful facts prove that this 
very up-to-date municipality is in one of the most 
healthful areas in the United States. Its school bud- 
get is over a million and three quarters, with a school 
enrollment in 1946 of 15,359. Yet the average daily 
attendance was only 9,371. And this same high dis- 
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crepancy between enrollment and attendance goes way 
hack to 1910. “What fools these mortals be.” Except 
in the patriotie time of war, pot-bellied Silenus will 
always remain more popular than Minerva. 

How expensive, then, seems the expanding employ- 
ment of scheol psychiatrists. How futile, likewise, 
their ingenious attempts to readjust mental quirks 
when the nervous system is fundamentally physical. 
How like the process of trying to step up the power 
of one’s automobile by installing dual carburetion and 
leaving the valves sticky and dirty. When will school 
physicians assume the same right of asking searching 
questions as their brother psychiatrists? 

If the medical profession is reereant to its social 
and demoeratie duty, could an enlightened process be 
instituted by the schools through their physical-edu- 
cation departments? The present obstacles are two- 
fold: first, the American love for competitive sports, 
in which the talents of a few are exploited, and sec- 
ondly, the abominable curriculum of gymnasium 
courses that develop muscles rather than health. 

This past year I taught in a large Western city 
where health courses have been a part of the cur- 
riculum for years; yet the imperfect school attend- 
ance record has been as deplorable as that of the 
New England towns where I have long taught, which 
do not offer such courses. Where can Diogenes find 
those schools of education that will boldly announce 
the eurrent trend of “education without learning”? 
I also had the opportunity of observing in Seattle in 
April the national convention of Directors of Physical 
Education, Health, and Recreation. The convention 
closed with the sad acknowledgment that nothing can 
be done at present to.combat the public emphasis on 
the glory of stadia and the spectacle of winning teams. 
Furthermore, read the report of this convention and 
you will discover no new advance in an understand- 
ing of the relationship between physical education 
and the various systems of the body, especially as they 
tie up with vigorous and undisturbed mental activity 
so necessary in learning. 

Iced carbonated drinks and cigarettes unhesitat- 
ingly and falsely advertise a “pick-up” for jaded 


Reborts... 
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humans, but the real toned-up well-being must come 
from proper co-ordination of the parts of the body. 
For years classroom teachers have watched students 
noisily storm into a room after a full period of gym- 
nasium exercises fatigued and muscularly restless. 
This false excitement, accompanied by excessive per- 
spiration, in nowise contributes to the physical calm- 
ness and mental exhilaration needed for serious in- 
tellectual work. You might as well rap your watch 
smartly on the table each time before winding. I have 
heard gymnasium instructors as they conducted arm 
and breathing exercises foolishly shout, “Now, let’s 
hear that sharp intake of the breath!” Why can they 
not realize that that very sharpness is a shock to the 
nerves of the throat and the chest? This article is 
not a prospectus for remedies, but there are vigorous 
exercises which properly synthesize the activities of 
the body. The classroom teacher would be the first to 
observe any change beneficial to the student. 

“We love our children.” Thus reads the soft, 
sloppy, sentimental slogan with which towns hope to 
cut down traffic accidents. Perhaps enough observ- 
ance is made by hurrying motorists to save hundreds 
of lives each year. But saved for what? Saved so 
that loving parents can go on feeding these same chil- 
dren improperly; so that drugstores can go on selling 
their doctors’ prescriptions and their other unpre- 
scribed commodities, so that these same children can 
grow up into adults who will fill the thousands of rest- 
homes and sanitoriums all over the country. Possibly 
this care of the invalid and the aged is a symbol of 
our enlightened social and technical civilization. It is 
the same symbol which makes towns and cities proud 
of the educational system which ean publicize large 
school budgets and multitudinous courses of instrue- 
tion. 

Coleridge in his Ancient Mariner, also by using 
symbolic language, gave the sum total of such civili- 
zation when he pictured the cursed mariner watch- 
ing two fantastic figures casting dice for the pos- 
session of his soul. One is Life and the other is Life- 
in-Death. Because the mariner has not lived properly, 
Life-in-Death wins. What a life! 





TRENDS IN FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
ENROLLMENT AT SAN DIEGO 
STATE COLLEGE 
WALTER T. PHILLIPS 
San Diego (Calif.) State College 


During the past three school years the author of 
this article has kept a detailed record of foreign-lan- 


guage enrollments at San Diego State College. These 
figures reveal certain interesting trends in foreign- 
language enrollment during this period which should 
be of general interest to the teaching profession. It is 
recognized, of course, that, if figures eould be gathered 
from a larger and more representative group of 
schools, they would have more significance in indi- 
eating trends in enrollment. But it would be ex- 
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tremely difficult, if not impossible, to secure figures 
sufficiently detailed to reveal the facts revealed for 
this college in the figures below. They are presented 
here for the interest that they may have to the readers 
of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


Analysis of Above Figures 
1. The 
terest in 


above figures show a steady growth in in- 
foreign-language study, the total foreign- 


language enrollment increasing 190.7 per cent from 


Fall, 1945 
French 
German 
Spanish 


Spring, 1946 
French 89 
German 
Spanish 


First year 
Inter. & Adv. 
L. Div. 

U. Div. 
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3. The above figures show a steady growth in the 
number of persons taking upper-division courses jy 
study beyond the first year (15.87 per cent of total 
in the spring of 1946; 22.77 per cent of total in the 
spring of 1948). Since only one year of foreign. 
language study is required for graduation, these per- 
sons are all studying foreign languages voluntarily, 

4, The above figures show a continued growth in the 
number of persons taking upper-division courses jn 
foreign languages and literatures, i.e., persons who are 
specializing to a high degree in foreign-language work 


Summer, 1946 
Spanish 64 








Faul, 1946 
French 
German 
Spanish 


188 
157 
269 
614 
year 

& Adv. 


First 
Inter. 





Spring, 1947 
French 250 
German 156 
Spanish 279 
Methods 4 
689 
First year 
Inter. & Adv. 
L. Div. 
U. Div. 





Summer, 
French 
German 
Spanish 


Fall, 1947 
French 249 
German 200 
Spanish 37 
Latin 

Comp. Lit. 
Methods 


First year 
Inter. & Adv. 
L. Div. 

U. Div. 





Spring, 
French 
German 


Gen. Lang. 


First year 
Inter. & Adv. 
L. Div. 

U. Div. 
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the fall of 1945 to the fall of 1947, the high point 
of enrollment. Total college enrollment over the same 
period increased from 1,669 to 4,410 (164.2 per cent). 
2. The slight drop in enrollment in foreign lan- 
guages from the fall of 1947 to the spring of 1948 
(4.49 per cent) is less than the drop in total college 
enrollment (from 4,410 to 4,125, 6.46 per cent). 


(6.34 per cent of total in the spring of 1946; 9.40 per 
cent of total in the spring of 1948). The figures given 
for comparative literature in the fall of 1947 and the 
spring of 1948 do not represent the total enrollment 
in comparative literature, but only that which is taught 
by the foreign-language staff (masterpieces of French 
literature, given in English). 
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THE TEACHING OF THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Auch in der Wissenschaft hat der vélkische Staat ein 
Hiifsmittel zu erblicken zur Férderung des National- 
Nicht Weltgeschichte, sondern die 
gesamte Kulturgeschichte muss von diesem Gesichts- 
punkte aus gelehrt werden. Es darf ein Erfinder nicht 


stolzes. nur die 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


nur gross erscheinen als Erfinder, sondern muss grosser 
noch erscheinen als Volksgenosse. Die Bewunderung 
jeder grossen Tat muss umgegossen werden in Stolz auf 
den gliicklichen Vollbringer derselben als Angehérigen 


des eigenen Volkes. Aus der Unzahl all der grossen 
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Namen der deutschen Geschichte aber sind die gréssten 
perauszugreifen und der Jugend in so eindringlicher 
Weise vorzufiihren, dass sie zu Saulen eines uner- 
whiitterlichen Nationalgefiihles werden.—Adolf Hitler, 


‘(Mein Kampf.’’ 

in order to avoid the dry memorization of chronological 
and statistical data which older people remember from 
their history course, progressive schools lay the main 
emphasis on developing the sense for human relations. 
ut much of this instruction consists primarily of an 
exchange of personal opinions, which involves, undoubt- 
edly, a certain type of mental gymnastics, for the com- 
plexity of social problems leaves room in many cases for 
the defense of different standpoints. But this, in turn 
is liable to result in a relativistic attitude, in arrogance 
and premature skepticism, or, in other cases, in a passive 
acceptance of the opinions of the teacher. Many children 
leave the course in current events more confused than 
when they entered. . Robert Ulich, ‘‘ Fundamentals of 
Democratic Edueation,’’ 


PerHAps no other school subjeet—even biology of 
“Monkey Trial’ fame—has been in the public eye as 
long as have the social studies. One has but to recall 
such recent events as the controversy raging around 
the Rugg textbooks, the investigation of hundreds of 
social-studies textbooks by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, attacks by the American Legion, 
and solo snipings by publicists to be convinced that 
more persons are concerned about this area than about 
any other in the curriculum. To these must be added 
the perennial discoveries that American school children 
and students are ignorant of many facts of their 
national history, especially the renowned revelation in 
1943 by Benjamin Fine in The New York Times. 

As objects of such widespread attention, both in 
times of stress as well as in more quiescent periods, 
teachers of the social studies are very conscious of the 
need of clarifying their objectives, procedures, and 
subject matter to themselves and to the public. For 
more than half a century, specifically since the Madi- 
son Conference which resulted in the well-known Re- 
port of the Committee.of Ten in 1893, the literature 
on teaching the social studies has attained magnitudi- 
nous proportions. The high point, of course, was the 
publication of the 17-volume Report of the Com- 
mission on Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association. In fact, it may be reasonably said that 
the most notable writings in the social studies were 
the reports of committees and multi-authored year- 
books and symposia.t A good percentage of the 
writings discussed in the present article falls under 
the category of joint publications. 

The Annual Proceedings of the Middle States Coun- 

1Among the outstanding exceptions to this generali- 


zation is Henry Johnson’s ‘‘Teaching of History’’ 
(revised edition, New York: Maemillan, 1940). 
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cil for the Social Studies, edited by George I. Oeste of 
Germantown High School in Philadelphia, have been 
recently veering away from conventional titling of 
volumes and articles. The 1944-1945 edition is pe- 
dantically entitled “Significant Curriculum Develop- 
ments in the Social Studies,” but the succeeding 
volumes possess appellations more in consonance with 
an Atomic Age: “American Leadership in a Dis- 
ordered World” (1945-1946), “Building Better World 
Relations” (1946-1947, part I), and “Teaching Local 
History in Today’s World” (1946-1947, part II). 
Teachers, administrators, and curriculum constructors 
will find in the first-named many worth-while sugges- 
tions with respect to various phases of social-studies 
instruction in the elementary and secondary schools. 
In the leading article, Lewis P. Todd, professor of 
education at Danbury (Conn.) State Teachers College, 
examines the basic principles of teaching American 
history, evaluates the Wesley Report,? and recommends 
“a long-range program of research and experimenta- 
tion” to determine how “we can inject into the study 
of history the means of acquiring power to reason— 
which is the essence of democratic living” and “to 
specify those major developments and thought pat- 
terns which best reveal the past, explain the present, 
and lead us into the future” (p. 15). The 1945-1946 
edition carries the revealing subtitle, “The Role of the 
Social Studies in the Atomic Age,” thus qualifying as 
a bona-fide educational publication. Most of the in- 
dividual contributions are interesting and some are 
helpful to the classroom teacher, but none packs the 
punch of “American History, A Tragie Failure,” 
whose author, Neil H. Swanson, editor of the Balti- 
more Sun Papers, demands that history be recreated. 
The only practical article in “Building Better World 
Relationships,” from the standpoint of the teacher, is 
the one by W. Linwood Chase of Boston University, 
who bowls over the straw man of “mere memorization 
of verbiage” (p. 24). The last of the four volumes 
previously mentioned is mainly a record of experi- 
ences in instructing in local history on all levels from 
the elementary school to the college. The material is 
out of the ordinary and suggestive. Devotees of ecur- 
ricular controversies will be delighted by the differ- 
ence of opinion on the question as to whether local 
history should be taught at all. 

Educational journals of broad scope issue from 
time to time special numbers dealing more or less ex- 
clusively with the social studies. The “Social-Studies 
Issue” of the Journal of Educational Sociology (May, 
1947) contains eight contributions, all of them by 


2E. B. Wesley, director. ‘‘American History in 
Schools and Colleges’? (New York: Macmillan, 1944). 
This justly famed report disposes of the unfounded con- 
clusions reached by Benjamin Fine. 
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members of the department of social studies, School 
of Education, New York University. Emil Lengyel, 
Jesse J. Dossick, and James H. Hanscom represent the 
international emphasis, while George L. Fersh, Urbane 
O. Hennen, Norma Harvester, J. C. Aldrich, and S. P. 
McCutchen treat the curricular and methodological as- 
pects of the social studies. Professor Lengyel’s survey 
of “International Education as an Aid to World 
Peace” is sympathetically written but simplified and 
elementary. In tracing the interest in this form of 
education to the late League of Nations the author 
overlooks a century of rather active interest. The 
question likely to arise in the reader’s mind as he 
peruses Professor Aldrich’s account of the process of 
revising the social-studies curriculum for prospective 
teachers is: Why incorporate content which is the 
province of collegiate liberal-arts divisions? In other 
words, Should teachers colleges and schools of educa- 
tion set up courses of study which duplicate those in 
other branches of an institution? If subject matter 
were professionalized, in Bagley’s sense of the term, 
there would be less justification for raising the ques- 
tion. In the lead-off article, Professor McCutchen, 
head of the department, analyzes the problems ap- 
proach to the social studies, exposes “pitfalls” and 
“fallacies” in “basie thinking” in this area, and pro- 
poses four “specific attitudinous skills” as objectives. 
Critical thinking, social participation, and appreci- 
ation of human relations should replace the outworn 
objective of “mastery of content.” Obviously, Me- 
Cutchen is not at odds with W. Linwood Chase, cited 
in the previous paragraph, or with the Binings, who 
claim that past instruction in the social studies laid 
too much stress on “the teaching of facts to the 
exclusion of training in reasoning, judgment, skills, 
and habits, as well as the development of attitudes and 
ideals.”* In fact, this quotation may be fittingly 
complemented by MeCutchen’s deseription of the old- 
fashioned conception of the learner’s mind, “a kind of 
deep-freeze vat into which knowledge, information, 
facts, and nuggets of wisdom may be stored until the 
time comes, five or twenty years later, when the need 
or opportunity to use them may arise” (p. 530). What 
some of the Progressive professors of social-studies 
education do not apparently realize is that traditional- 
ists themselves demand more than “mere” factual 
knowledge. In “No Friendly Voice,” Robert M. 
Hutchins insisted that “the purpose of education is 
not to fill the minds of students with facts,” but “to 
teach them to think, if that is possible, and to think for 
themselves.” That old-timers of the ’nineties were 
able to anticipate the remarks of McCutchen, Bining, 
Chase, et al., is evident from the following: 


’ 


3 A, C. and D. H. Bining, ‘‘ Teaching the Social Studies 
in Secondary Schools.’’ Second edition. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1941. P. 45. 
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If the facts of history are taught simply or mainly to be 
remembered; if the teacher considers the pupil’s ming 
only a receptacle to be filled; if the student’s sole am- 
bition is ‘‘to know’’ a great deal of history—then the 
powers of analysis, comparison, and inference will be but 
feebly developed. Nay, more; the mind will take on 4 
conservative cast, facing backward rather than forward 
and so be unfitted for useful initiative in practical affairs, 
Rightly studied, history has a strongly sobering effect 
upon the mind, in which fact consists much of its value; 
taught as a mnemonic exercise, it becomes a burden and 
an obstacle to progress. 


Under the collective title, “Curriculum Problems in 
the Teaching of Social Studies,” the California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education (November, 1947) pre- 
sents eight articles on a variety of problems in social 
studies. These are short, but they do not lack matter 
of significance. Two articles present research find- 
ings: Edwin W. Olmstead of the junior-high-school 
division of the Los Angeles city schools administered 
a questionnaire to 40 local teachers of American his- 
tory and discovered what they thought about their 
teaching programs; T. E. Connolly, Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor of economies, College of the Pacific, persuaded 
125 “unselected” educators (88 teachers and 37 ad- 
ministrators) to answer his questionnaire and con- 
cluded that, while educators accept the general edu- 
cational objectives, they are not particularly interested 
in making use of them in their daily work. Olmstead’s 
concluding recommendations are frequently banal and 
some are at least open to reasonable doubt, e.g., more 
emphasis on social attitudes, the twentieth century, 
and classroom supervision. “Pupils should have a 
greater part in selecting units of learning,” but Olm- 
stead hastens to add that “of course, they must be 
guided by wise teachers” (p. 397). 

The six contributions constituting the special issue, 
“Social Studies” (May, 1948), of the British Journal 
of Education have a specific practical appeal to teach- 
ers overseas. Americans will probably be most in- 
terested in the leading article by N. V. Searfe of the 
University of London Institute of Education. Pro- 
fessor Scarfe is properly critical of the bad teaching 
in the past, regardless of method employed: “Children 
are so much more affected by the way they are taught 
than by the matter, and Greek well taught is very 
much better training for citizenship than social studies 
badly taught” (p. 242). In brief, “the skill of the 
teacher is the most important stimulus to learning; 
method comes second; matter third” (ibid.). Such 
ideas may sound heretical to some American peda- 


gogues. 


4B. A. Hinsdale, ‘‘How to Study and Teach History.” 
Revised edition. New York: Appleton, 1893. Italics not 
in the original. 
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With the expansion of audio-visual instruetion,> it 
pecame inevitable that special books on the applica- 
tion of these techniques to social studies would be 
published. In 1940, William H. Hartley, now at the 

State Teachers College, Towson, Md., published a pio- 

neer work “Selected Films for American History and 

Problems.” Six years later, Frances N. Ahl issued a 
handbook, “Audio-Visual Materials in the High 
School,” which paid particular attention to the social 
studies. This volume discusses general techniques and 
offers short descriptions of numerous films and re- 
cordings of interest to social-studies teachers, who will 
yndoubtedly glean valuable hints from the content. 
Yet the text is very elementary and is full of obvious 
statements, such as “Projectionists must be punctual” 
(p. 31) and “You cannot teach history without geog- 
raphy” (p. 100). Miss Ahl is uneritical concerning 
the use of audio-visual aids in the Armed Forces and 
very optimistie about their future role in instruction. 
To her, these aids represent an influence toward “the 
greatest improvement in instruction the world has ever 
known” (p. 159). There is a short, unannotated list 
of references. 

Unquestionably destined for the status of becoming 
the standard work on the subject is “Audio-Visual 
Materials and Methods in the Social Studies,” the 
eighteenth Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, edited by Dr. Hartley. Its scope is all- 
inclusive—films, museum, excursion, pictures, radio, 
cartoons and graphs, recordings, maps, ete.—and the 
content is precise and functional. The contributors 
include such well-known names as Charles F. Hoban, 
Jr, Walter A. Wittich, William B. Levenson, and 
many others of similar professional reputation. Not 
the least of this yearbook’s virtues is the inclusion of 
faesimiles of various types of visual aids. The con- 
cisely annotated and well-classified reading list, plus 
the nine-page source list of audio-visual materials, 
helps further to make this volume well-nigh indis- 
pensable to both teacher and researcher. It is regret- 
table that some of the articles are too brief and that 
Dr. Hartley failed to add an article of his own. 

Recent years have witnessed the increase of interest 
in professional publications in the teaching of social 
studies on the elementary level. In part, this may be 
due to the twelfth Yearbook of the NCSS, “The Social 
Studies in the Elementary School,” published in 1941 
under the editorship of William E. Young. The New 
York City Board of Education issued recently an il- 
lustrated bulletin, “Social Studies: Kindergarten— 
Grade Two,” with major emphasis on curricular con- 
tent. A more extensive examination of the possibili- 
ties of social studies in the lower elementary classes 


5 For a review of the recent literature in this field, see 
W. W. Brickman, ScHooL anp Society, 67: 320-326, 
April 24, 1948. 
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is provided in “Social Education for Young Children 
in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades,” edited by 
Mary Willeockson of Miami University and Ernest 
Horn of the State University of Iowa. This publica- 
tion of the NCSS is made up of short contributions by 
prominent educators in the social studies, as well as by 
classroom teachers. Both the theoretical and practical 
sections should help teachers and administrators con- 
siderably. Reference resources are included. 

Edgar B. Wesley, head of social studies of the Uni- 
versity High School and professor of education in the 
College of Education of the University of Minnesota, 
is a recognized authority on the teaching of the social 
studies. His “Teaching the Social Studies” (second 
edition, Boston, Heath, 1942) is one of the outstand- 
ing contributions to methodology, while his other pro- 
fessional accomplishments are too numerous and fa- 
miliar to require mention in limited space. Together 
with Mary A. Adams, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Baltimore, Wesley has written a basic text, 
“Teaching Social Studies in Elementary Schools,” 
that bids fair to become as valuable in its sphere as its 
predecessor was in the wider field. The volume strikes 
a balance between the theoretical and the practical and 
draws upon courses of study in use throughout the 
country. The authors are properly sensitive about 
exact terminology (pp. 212, 230, 352) and take the 
trouble to define the differences between “social 
studies” and “social sciences.” A good portion of 
the text is made up of what is classified as “educa- 
tion,” but it is fundamentally sound and unobtrusive. 
Edueators should read and take to heart the section, 
“Pedagogical Panaceas,” on pp. 83-85. The style is 
straightforward and, for a textbook, exceptionally 
readable. Special attention must be directed to the 
capably annotated chapter bibliographies (undoubt- 
edly the work of Wesley, if his famous “Reading 
Guide for Social Studies Teachers” is recalled). 
These contain apt, terse evaluations and prove that 
Wesley knows intimately every item that he discusses. 
Many of the comments are delightful and point up the 
fact that bibliography need not be a bone-dry exercise. 

“Teaching the Evolution of Civilization” is the final 
work of the late Charles H. Judd, whose accomplish- 
ments are known to all serious students of American 
education. In this Kappa Delta Pi Lecture, Judd de- 
seribes a plan for remedying what to him is a prime 
deficiency of the American school, the failure. to give 
the pupils an adequate conception of the nature and 
growth of civilization. After a brief sketch of the 
background of American education and of the de- 
velopment of the social studies in schools, Judd de- 
scribes in detail the social-studies program in the 
junior high schools of Santa Barbara, Calif., which 
was introduced under his direction. Essentially, the 
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plan makes use of reading units rather than a single 
textbook, discussions in place of recitations, and other 
materials and procedures suited to the interests and 
The course of study encompasses 
civilization and invention in the seventh grade, civiliza- 
tion and industry in the eighth, and civilization and 
government in the ninth. The sample of a reading unit 
for pupils (pp. 110-129) indicates that the pupils are 
not written down to. The Judd program attempts to 
avoid the “elaboration of the useless” (p. 97) and 
makes an effort to inject real meaning into the subject 
matter, but it does not actually represent a radical de- 
parture from what is being done in other school sys- 
tems. Finally, the author has omitted the customary 
conclusions and recommendations, and has fallen prey, 
occasionally, to weak historical generalizations (e.g., 
p. 38). 

Too much praise cannot be heaped upon “The Study 
and Teaching of American History,” the seventeenth 
Yearbook of the NCSS, edited by Richard E. Thurs- 
field, head of the department of education at the Uni- 


abilities of pupils. 


versity of Rochester. This volume explores the main 
highways and many byways of the subject, and brings 
together material which is generally inaccessible to 
the average teacher. The chief editor and the section 
editors—Lewis P. Todd, J. Montgomery Gambrill of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Erling M. Hunt of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Mary G. Kelty, 
W. Francis English, of the University of Missouri, and 
Horace T. Morse of the University of Minnesota—are 
not merely editors in name only; they have actually 
helped their contributors, specifically by inserting ex- 
planatory footnotes. The tone throughout the book 
is vigorous, even aggressive, in behalf of the role of 
American history as “a vital part if not the essential 
core of any program of preparation for intelligent 
American citizenship in this interdependent world” 
(p. vil). Textbook writers in the social studies should 
study assiduously section two, “Newer Interpretations 
and Emphases in American History,” all the chapters 
of which offer unparalleled bibliographie guidance. 
They, as well as the teachers and course-of-study con- 
structors, may profit by the timely warnings of Todd 
against the practice of amputating the content of his- 
tory and of Gambrill against considering cultural 
history as made up of “barren lists of names and gen- 
eralizations” (pp. 157-158). For a meaty 450-page 
volume of genuinely scholarly material the modest sum 
of $2.00 (paper edition) or $2.50 (cloth) is a worth- 
while professional investment. 

The rise and decline of Herbartianism in the teach- 
ing of history in the U. S. from 1890 to 1916 is depicted 
by Dorothy MeMurry, assistant professor of education 
at the University of Pittsburgh, in “Herbartian Con- 
tributions to History Instruction in American Ele- 
mentary Schools.” A doctoral dissertation at Teachers 
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College, Columbia University, this volume was eyj. 
dently sponsored by Henry Johnson, I. L. Kandel, 
and Edward H. Reisner. The author was fortunate 
in enjoying “a long professional association” with 
Charles A. McMurry, the famous Herbartian, ang 
in consulting other participants in the movement 
such as Frank M. MeMurry. She is cautious about 
attributing influence to Herbartianism in the teach. 
ing of elementary-school history, but she does give 
the movement credit for introducing and propa- 
gating such principles as “definite, detailed plans for 
each year,” culture epochs, apperception, and correla- 
tion (p. 147). Such conclusions have not been un- 
known to students of educational history. Dr. Me. 
Murry’s documentation is appropriate and her bibliog. 
raphy appears to be comprehensive. 

Several pamphlets dealing with American history 
deserve the attention of teachers of the social studies, 
“Scholarship and Cataclysm,” by Edgar E. Robinson, 
Margaret Byrne professor of American history at 
Stanford University, analyzes the trends in the teach- 
ing and research in American history during the war 
years, 1939-1945. Dr. Robinson is chiefly concerned 
with college teaching, creative scholarship, and public 
interest in history. The booklet is documented with 
citations from pertinent sources and from college re- 
ports. In several places (pp. 5-6, 9-11), the informa- 
tion is little more than a listing of titles of books and 
of papers delivered at association meetings. 


“American History and Economies in the High 
School Curriculum” contains two new syllabi pre- 
pared co-operatively by three multimembered commit- 
tees of New York City high-school teachers and super- 
visors, under the direction of William A. Hamm, as- 


sistant superintendent of schools. The American-his- 
tory course of study includes but one unit on social 
history and is otherwise quite conventional, thus show- 
ing itself inconsistent with the statement of aims and 
purposes (pp. 9-10). Suggestions are given on the 
teaching of controversial issues and on the teaching of 
democracy. Teachers are urged to “practice democ- 
racy in the school and in the classroom, in their deal- 
ings with one another and with pupils” (p. 16). And 
administrators? 

Anne B. Cridlebaugh and Lili Heimers of New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College (Upper Montelair) have 
compiled and briefly annotated a list of “American 
History Films,” 16-mm. silent and sound, for senior- 
high-school classes. The preface constitutes a bibliog- 
raphy of references containing suggestions for utiliz- 
ing films. The list proper is helpfully classified, but 
the annotations lack the essential information as to 
length of the films. 

The third edition of “Selected Test Items in Ameri- 
ean History,” by Homer R. Anderson of the U. S. 
Office of Education, E. F. Lindquist of the State Uni- 
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esity of Iowa, and Harry D. Berg of Michigan State 
sllege, consists of 952 multiple-choice questions “care- 
ally prepared ... to measure the extent to which 
apils have acquired a reasoned understanding of the 
siect matter commonly included in the high school 
nerican history course” (p. 7). The italies have 
». added by the present writer. Quite a number of 
jestions do not seem to bear out the authors’ aim: 
vho established the first permanent French colony 
America? (1) La Salle, (2) Cartier, (3) Cadillae, 
{) Champlain (p. 15); “The Granger movement was 
organization of (1) Farmers, (2) Businessmen, (3) 
soldiers, (4) Miners (p. 72). Additional speci- 
ous of the old-fashioned purely factual questions 
re too numerous to be eited even by page number. 
arly, this is not one of the strong publications of 
he NCSS. 

Teachers of the social studies who are interested in a 
ariety of techniques of teaching history-in-the-making 
ill find useful suggestions in two pamphlets, “Teach- 
ny Current Events” and “Diseussion and Current Af- 
hirs.” The former deseribes five distinct “ap- 
roaches” and 77 “suecessful devices,” while the latter 
mainly a report of the “collective thinking” of the 
wrkshop of the Junior Town Meeting League. 

The Miami Experiment in Democratic, Action-Cen- 
red Edueation (DAC) is presented by Charles C. 
Peters, visiting professor of education at the Univer- 
ity of Miami, in “Teaching High School History and 
ocial Studies for Citizenship Training.” Well known 
or his work in edueational sociology, statisties, edu- 
tional research, and civie education, Dr. Peters is 
nold hand at the game of educational experimenta- 
ion. DAC (pronounced in one syllable) “belongs in 
neral to the ‘Progressive Education’ movement” (p. 
|, but it avoids this “awkward, old term” and ineludes 
he concept of “conscious objectives in terms of social 
eeds” (p. 145). 
being educated, according to the DAC philosophy, con- 
‘sin being set ready with responses for performing 
fectively the aets of life; becoming educated consists in 
titing practiced in the performance of these life activi- 

This conception is in marked contrast with that 

ew which looks upon getting educated as amassing bodies 
fdetached information. The objective of the DAC edu- 
ition is doing, not merely learning. Learning cannot 
ke place effectively, if at all, unless the learner is him- 
fan active seeker for effective ways of acting (p. 94). 
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Nothing really new or hair-raising, as any under- 
raluate in the principles of education knows. Dr. 
eters’s conelusions (pp. 138-139) reveal satisfaction 
hat DAC is every bit as good as, and even better than, 
he conventional teaching procedures in the social 
tulies.© He realizes that the statistical evidence 










‘A summary of this book, under the identical title, 
‘§ published by Dr. Peters in ScHoot anpD Society, 
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underlying his conclusions is far from definitive; con- 
sequently, he adds nonstatistical testimonials from 
teachers and pupils and compares his findings to those 
of other experimenters in Progressive education. 
Strangely enough, he does not evaluate the latter ex- 
periments critically from the standpoint of a veteran 
researcher, particularly the Eight-Year Study. It 
should be added that the form of the book is likely 
to confuse the reader, since it is difficult at times to 
determine who is writing, Peters or his teacher-par- 
ticipants. 

Education for citizenship is a popular theme, since 
it is a basie concern of all involved in any way with 
schools, government, and society. Undoubtedly the 
most thoroughgoing treatment of this subject in recent 
years is “For Us the Living: An Approach to Civie 
Edueation,” by John J. Mahoney, professor of edu- 
cation at Boston University. Civie education, says 
Mahoney, includes and involves the content, methods, 
student activities, and administrative and supervisory 
procedures “which the school may utilize purposively 
to make for better living together in the democratic; 
or (synonymously) to develop better civic behaviors” 
(p. 39). The author does not merely remain within 
the customary confines of citizenship education, but 
roams at will through the inflammable areas of political 
and economic education.’ The material is ably but- 
tressed by documentary evidence and, despite its 
verbalistie facade, contains a wealth of practical sug- 
gestions for the teacher. 

A more easily read volume for students of the sub- 
ject is “The Education of Youth as Citizens,” by 
Henry W. Thurston. Designed for preservice as well 
as for inservice reading, this book covers the back- 
grounds of citizenship education, and offers numerous 
examples of good practices. The critical analyses of 
programs and procedures, the frequent summaries, 
the abundant bibliographical references, and the rich 
appendix combine to make this textbook a very fune- 
tional one. 

Various approaches to citizenship in the home, 
school, community, and the world are discussed in 
“Youth and Citizenship.’’*® by persons who ought to be 
in the “know.” The remarks of the contributors to 
this booklet are condensed and are followed by se- 
lected reading references. The proceedings of the 
Youth Forum conducted by Dorothy Gordon of The 
New York Times are especially worthy of attention. 

In 1946, the NEA, in co-operation with the National 





January 10, 1948, pp. 17-20. In ‘‘T Rise to a Point of 
Information,’’ ScHooL AND Society, March 13, 1948, 
pp. 20-205, W. W. Parker raises some strictures regarding 
some of Dr. Peters’s remarks. 

7 See also W. W. Brickman, ‘‘The American School and 
Political Education,’’ in Joseph S. Roucek, editor, ‘‘In 
troduction to Political Science,’’ New York: Crowell 
(in press). 
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Citizenship Committee, the U. S. Department of 
Justice, and the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
the First National Conference on 
The main addresses, as well as the out- 


ice, conducted 
Citizenship. 
lines of the diseussion-group reports are reprinted in 
a booklet having the same title as the conference. 
Teachers and curriculum planners will find this pub- 
lication provocative. 

“Civies as It Should Be Taught” is packed with 
political dynamite. What this pamphlet, which is 
published by the National Self Government Com- 
mittee, contends is that the schools teach concrete 
citizenship, i.e., “how government actually works in- 
stead of merely how it is supposed to work” (p. 14). 
In short, the teacher must teach practical polities with 
all the sordid details, such as the famous “tin-box” 
incident in New York City history. Another booklet 
issued by the National Self Government Committee, 
“Your School and Its Government,” by Earl C. Kelley 
of Wayne University and the Detroit publie schools, 
and Roland C. Faunce of the Department of Public 
Instruction of the State of Michigan, is a clear ex- 
position of the theory and practice of student govern- 
ment as related to education for democracy. Con- 
siderable more detail on this topic, plus additional dis- 
cussion of citizenship education may be found in 
“School Patterns for Citizenship Training,” by Theral 
T. Herrick of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. This little book book treats effec- 
tively the philosophy and methodology of school 
government, democratic education, and student par- 
ticipation in community projects. Sponsored by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution of Michigan, 
Herrick’s study, e.g., pp. 15, 20. is not likely to create 
good will in other chapters of this famous organiza- 
tion. 

In re-examining the wealth of writings on the social 
studies, one cannot help modifying the famous war- 
time query, “Is this book really necessary?” After 
wading through two dozen or more works in this field, 
the reader is justified in agreeing with Ecclesiastes. 
The same old denunciations of the traditional, fact- 
laden methods of teaching history and the other social 
studies; the familiar arguments prowing beyond the 
most diminutive doubt that democratic living is the 
highest good teachable via the social studies in par- 
ticular—these and many other themes recur with regu- 
larity. 

To conclude on this basis that a moratorium on 
books on the social studies is called for, for some years 

8 The Zeal for Democracy project of the U. S. Office of 
Education, which seeks to reassess citizenship-training 
practices, is deserving of note. For a discussion of the 
role of the family, school, citizens’ groups, and religion in 
education for citizenship, consult P. P. Womer, ‘‘ Citizen- 


ship and the New Day’’ (New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1945), chap. XIII-XVII. 
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at least, would be a mistake. Writers should be ey 
couraged to produce, but at the same time to ayo; 
“the repetition of the well known, the belaboring , 
the obvious, and proving the admitted’—activities th, 
“consume much space in education books,”® (Th 
same may indeed be said to teachers: “. . . under ¢} 
name of social science, sociology, psychology, anthrq 
pology, and economics, many American students a 
really offered today one single and quite unnecesga 
subject, namely; Tautology.”?°) 

Social-studies teachers are confronted with a host q 
issues—attacks on alleged subversive textbooks," th 
teaching of controversial matter,’?2 and one-wor 
orientation,'® to mention a few of the burning one 
It is to be hoped that those who prepare the pre 
fessional publications will give them something ths 
is informing, enlightening, encouraging, and inspiring 
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